FIRST INTERNATIONAL 

STAYS OPEN EVERY DAY* UNTIL 

222 RM 

...and until 7:00 in the evening 
on Monday and Wednesday 

From now on, anyone who opens an account also with 
First International will benefit from longer banking hours. 
From now on, banking hours no longer end at noon, 
because First International stays open until 2:00 p.m. 

And what’s more, First International stays open 
on Monday and Wednesday from 4:00 
to 7:00 in the evening. 

* Friday and Holiday eve: until 12:00 noon 

YOU’LL GET LONGER BANKING HOURS 
WHEN YOU OPEN AN ACCOUNT 
AT FIRST INTERNATIONAL. 



New opening hours start 
December 7th 1986. 
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3 Behind the facade 

Alan Ben-Ami visits 
Shmuel Hanavi. 

6 No Man's Land 

Yehuda Litani. 

8 Out of the Bronx 

Cartoonist Jules Feiffer 
is interviewed by 
Edward Grossman. 

9 Canaanite 

Novelist Alan Leishuk 
talks to S.T.Meravi. 

10 Replica of a 
lost world 

Abraham Rabinovich 

12 Freckles & wrinkles 

Story, by Hannah 
Yakin. 

13 The Art Scene 

14 On Captivity and 
Freedom 

16 Marketing with 
Martha 

17 Book Reviews 

19 The Fifth Column 

MattNesvisky 

In the pullout 


A Fellini's TV image 

Cinema byDan Fainaru 

B Israel Ballet's 20th 

DoraSowden 

C Music 

Eli Karev 

D Rock, etc. 

Gilead Limor 

F Nature of Things 
DVora Ben-Shaul 
Crosswords 

G TV& Radio 
Highlights 

Greer Fay Cashman 

H TV, Radio Schedule 

K Matters of Taste 
Haim Shapiro 
Bridge 

HananSher 

L Between Acts 

Gloria Dsutsch 

M Theatre 

Naomi Doudal 

O Film Briefs 
Dan Fainaru 

P The Poster 


Ori the cover: Alan Ben-Ami ex- 
plores behind the facade of 
Shmuel Hanavi, See etory page 3. 
Cover photo by M. Kahana. 


Tha Jerusalem Post 
Weekend Magazine 
Editor: Joanna Yehief 
Design: .Stephanie Schriger 


° The Jerusalem Post 1986 . Re- 
production, or storage in a re- 
trieve! system, or any other 
form, prohibited without per- 
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The New Israel Fund 

in cooperation with 

American University, Washington, D.C. 

open registration for the 1987-88 

Civil Liberties Law Program 


This fellowship for Israeli lawyers includes a year in 
Washington, D.C. — course work in the Law Faculty of 
American University and an internship with a civil rights 
organization — culminating in an L.L.M. degree. In the 
second year, program participants work in Israel in the 
field of civil liberties. 

The two-year stipend covers tuition, travel and minimal 
expenses during the first year, and a reasonable salary 
during the second year in Israel. 

Members of the Israeli advisory committee are B. Braclia, 
Y. Dinstein, A. Enker, R. Gavison, I. Galnoor, D. Israeli, J. 
Karp, R, Laster and D. Ricci. 

Further information and application forms can be 
obtained only through 

The New Israel Fund, P.O.B. 41B6 Jerusalem 91041, Tel. 
02-B3483Q. 

Deadline for submitting applications: February 1 , 1987. 



Pope Insurance Agency 

Are you self-employed? 
Up to 50% tax saving- 


Act before December 31 . 

Invest up to NIS 2,880 

in a guaranteed, secure investment. 

For further details, call for a quotation, 8 a.m.-l p.m. daily. 
6 Stampfer St., Netanya, Tel. 083-36884, 34717 


Improving Skills for 
Intergroup Work 

a workshop using Theme-Centered Interaction (the method of 
Ruth Cohn) to strengthen the emotional foundations of Israeli 
dsmoaraoy, by improving oonununioatlonbetweon members of 
different, groups. 8uoh communication is. facilitated by 
sensitivity, awareness, and special leadership skills, whioh are 
enhanced by the method of Theme-Centered Interaction. 

The leader, Isaac Zleman, is apsyohoanalyst. Gestalt therapist, 
supervisor and teacher of psychotherapy. 

Time: Sunday, Deo. 88, 1988-Friday, Jan. 8, 1987 
Plaoe: Ramot Shaplra 

Registration, and Information on this and othor workshops from: 
Dr. Daniel Boyar im , Tel. 057-6B8BB4. 

tvrao-it-Bu 


BEN-GURION UNIVERSITY OF THE NEGEV 


The Sidney and Esther Rabb Centre 
for Holocauat and Redemption Studies 


History Department 


Prof. JERZY TOMASZEWSKI 

University o| Warsaw, Poland 
will lecture in English on 

Polish Attitudes Towards Jews 
In Inter-War Poland 

Oper|ng Remarks: 

Prof. Israel Oppenhelm, History Department 

Wednesday, December 17, 1986, 4:Q0 p.m. 

Npw CAmpus, Building “Zayfn". Room 210 
Tha public js Irtvlled to attend. 
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Yes we have no tomatoes, said the Agriculture Ministry, 
and so they decided to import 1 00 tons from Europe, 
immediately. Immediately, the decision was reversed, 
when our own growers said they could get their tomatoes 
to market before the Europeans arrive. 

But wait: the Ministry changed its mind again. We will 
import 100 tons, to make up for the shortage due to a 
surplus of rain which followed a shortage of rain which 
would have meant a surplus of tomatoes on time instead 
of enough, late. So it’s final: we bring in — no, it seems 
that... yes, we don’t import, since their tomatoes are just 
as expensive as ours, and too small, and in any case not 
at all suitable fo, our needs, so the original plan Is 
postponed — no, no, the postponement is definitely off 
probably, the Ministry has made a firm decision, it thinks, 
not to import, because our own tomatoes are definitely 
just about ready for market, maybe. 

Your friends and relatives overseas want to ketchup on 
all the news and developments they may have missed by 
depending on their local papers alone. Make sure they’re 
getting the full picture, from tomatoes in the market to 
lettuce to the editor; order a gift subscription to THE 
JERUSALEM POST INTERNATIONAL EDITION. 




THE JERUSALEM 

POST 

IHTERHATlONAl EDITION 


P.O.B. 81 , JERUSALEM 91 000 


Subscriptions can be handed in al 
He’alid, 38 Rehov Yafo, Jerusalem 
Jerusalem Post, 9 Rehov Carlebach, Tel Aviv 
Jerusalem Post, 16 Rohov Nordau, Haifa 

Please send The Jerusalem Post International Edition to: 
NAME 


ADDRESS. 

CITY 

COUNTRY 


STATE/ZIP. 


My cheque for (see rates below) Is enclosed- 

Please send a gift card to the recipient in my name. 

NAME __ — 

ADDRESS — 

AIRMAIL 6 Months 1 Year 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 26 Issues 52 issues 




THREE YEARS ago. Zahava 
Sabag was clnv*cn “Motliei »f Hie- 
Year by the u’sulcnls of Jem- 
alm-sShmiKlIliiiMvi in-igl.lv.i.r- 
hood Zahava. who lias mile chil- 
dren of her own. runs a it-nlie l»r 
neighbourhood children from prob- 
lem homes. where they can enjoy a 
daily hot meal, a range of activities 
and help with their school- work. 

Just over three weeks ago. Zahava 
spent several nights confronting not 
police in her neighbourhood - shout- 
ing at them and demonstrating her 
feelings after three Arabs attacked 
and stabbed to death Eliuhu Aineih, 
a yeshiva stadeni whose family live 
in Shmuel Hanavi. 

A week of demonstrations and 
anti-Arab violence followed Amc- 
di's murder. Police believe there may 
be further violence next week, on 
the Shloshim, the 30lh day after 
Amedi’s death. 

“No, I’m not for heating up 
Arabs, or damaging property. Not 
every Arab is a terrorist and not 
everyone is guilty of Eliahu’s 
death," says Zahava, a petite, nlum- 
pish woman whose eyes twinkle but 
whose mouth can set very firmly 
when she’s convinced of the right- 
ness of her point of view. “But," she 
adds, “people have to understand 
that there is anger here, and pain ton. 
over what happened to Cliahu." 

There is also fear and frustration 
in Shmuel Hanavi, a neighbourhood 
made up largely of Sephardi immig- 
rants who have struggled against 
crime and poverty and who are now 
being branded as extremists and ra- 
cists. 

“IF YOU WANT to understand 
Shmuel Hanavi and the people here, 

S )u must also know something of the 
istory of the place," says Avi 
Elzam, head of the neighbourhood 
residents’ committee. 

Construction of the 22 apartment 
blocks on what was then tnc north- 
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em edge of (he city began in the 
1960s. The army was involved in the 
planning, with the primary intention 
of having the buildings designed and 
constructed in such a way that'they 
would present a sturdy defence 
Against any possible Jordanian 
attack. 

The elongated, four-storey, con- 
crete apartment-blocks were laid out 
in a zig-zag pattern, so thnt if Jorda- 
nian tanks came they would be 
forced to maneuver slowly nnd 
would find themselves trapped in a 
maze of buildings. The apartments 
facing the Jordanian lines had small 
windows set high in the walls, to 
screen the occupants from shrapnel 
and snipers. The homes were not 
large - anywhere from 36 to 56 
square metres, usually divided into a 
living room, two bedrooms, a tiny 
kitchen and a bathroom . 

Soldiers based in Shmuel Hanavi 
manned positions in the area as 
residents began to move in. Most of 
the occupants were either new im- 
migrants from Islamic countries, or 
of North African origin who were 
encouraged to move from over- 
crowded homes in other Jerusalem 
neighbourhoods. 

‘They moved the city zoo, which 
had been located on the site, and 
brought in another zoo, this one of 
people,’’ says Elzam with a wry 
wale. Elzam, whose family came 
from Morocco, moved to Shmuel 
Hanavi from nearby Musrara after 
the Six Day War. 

there WAS some damage to 
Buildings during the war, but most 
residents had moved out during the 
tense pre-war period to stay with 
relatives elsewhere. Most of the ear- 
ly residents had large families (not a 
,ew numbering a dozen people or 
more). There were also elderly cou- 
Pres, many of them in need of wel- 
tare aid and attention. 

But Israel’s victory in the Six Day 
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War sparked a surge of aliya from 
Western countries and a building 
boom of high-quality neighbour- 
hoods, inducting Ram.it Eslikol and 
Ma’alot Dafna, which adjoin 
Shmuel Hanavi. The residents of the 
older neighbourhood found their 
needs neglected ami their homes no 
longer on the front line, but rather 
on the side-lines. 

They were left to make their own 
way. many of them in squalid and 
crowded apartments, lacking formal 
education, and either out of work or 
employed in low-paying jobs. 

"There were many problems.” re- 
calls Elzam. ‘‘Every building was 
like an island and most tenants didn t 
care about anything or preferred to 
keep to themselves. There were 
street gangs and crime. Kids would 
quit school not knowing how lo read 
or write - a 50-60 per cent drop-out 
rate every year - and would inke to 
the streets. Shmuel Hanavi was a 
wilderness with no social workers, 
no community workers, no youth 
counsellors - nothing. 

“There were so-called neighbour- 
hood committees, but they could 
better have been called political 
committees. They were set up by 
people who supported one political 
party or another and who were more 
interested in advancing their own 
interests than those of the residents. 

“In l f/7, half-a-dozen of us de- 
cided something had t»> be dune. We 
called ourselves ‘People Who Care’ 
and began Irving to look after the 
needs of the elderly and help large 
families who found it difficult to 
make ends meet. We were deter- 
mined lo work solely for the resi- 
dents and to keep our activities non- 
political." 

I Elzam says it was an uphill strug- 
gle, but the' group’s activities slowly 
began to draw a positive response 
and active participation from other 
residents. In 1976, elections were 
held to set up committees of eight 
people in every block, with the 
tenants choosing their representa- 
U lives. These in turn picked a neieh- 
B bourhood committee headed by Avi 
Elzam, then 26. 

The problems of overcrowding, 
dirt, crime and delinquency had not 
been solved, but 'a fresh spirit had 
been brought into the squalor, and 
the foundations Uriel fur starting the 
slow process of social change. 

RESIDENTS SAY that a significant 
milestone in the neighbourhood was 
the beginning of Project Renewal in 
1980. The government, local author- 
ities and Jewish communities abroad 
joined forces to help finance and 
assist the physical and social rehabi- 


Alan Ben-Ami meetsthe residents of Shmuel Hanavi, 
to paint a portrait of the controversial 
Jerusalem neighbourhood. Photos by M. Kahana^ 
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[itution of more than 80 disadvan- 
taged neighbourhoods all over 
Israel. The Greater Washington 
Jewish community focused its efforts 
on Shmuel Hanavi. 

Social workers and communal 
centres increased activities in the 
area, offering a range of assistance 
and programmes for adults ana 
youngsters. Counselling became 
available on how to handle private or 
communal problems and parent- 
child relationships; how to ove rcome 
bureaucracy and obtain rights and 
benefits; how to deai with legal prob- 
lems. u . -. 1 . 

Youngsters can get help with 
school-work, and extra tuition. And 
both adults and young people enjoy 
a variety of courses in vocational 
training, languages, or sport, music 
and other leisure activities. 

The physical rehabilitation of t 
Shmuel Hanavi is also underway. * 
. Two apartment blocks have been 
given a face-lift and work on four 
others has begun. 

The drab exteriors of all 22 apart- 
ment blocks arc to be given a new 
frontage, with smart new entrance- 
ways to each stairwell. There will be- 
an extra room and an addition to the 
m (Continued on page 4) 
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(Continued from page 31 

kitchen for every apartment, and 
new roofing and water-proofing will 
he carried out on the notoriously 
dump and leaky buildings. Each 


tenant will have to repay *5,000 of 
the cost over a 20-year period. 

RON IT DOLEV, of Project Re- 
newal, says the physical rehabilita- 
tion of Shmuel Hanavi is unique for 
the progruminc. 

"It's the only place where every 
building in a neighbourhood is to be 
worked on - a $10 million invest- 
ment. And it’s being done because 
the residents were united and orga- 
nized, and insisted from (he start 
that they wanted their neighbour- 
hood to be a place where anyone 
would be pioua to live and where all 
the 1,192 families would benefit 
from the improvements.” 

Ami Yifrah, the local director of 
Project Renewal, adds: 

“It's impossible to believe how 
much change and progress there has 
been in the neighbourhood in the 
last six years or so. Before people 
come and place a stigma oil an entire 
neighbourhood, they should find out 
what the situation really is. 

"There are many good people 
here, and good families with terrific 
kids. This doesn't mean there are no 
problems, that there isn't t lot to 
be done. But there is much that is 
positive. In my opinion, most resi- 
dents arc hard-working people who 
want to make a living and take care 
of their families. They care about 
improving their standard of living 
and giving (heir children what they 
themselves never had.” 
"Unemployment is no longer a 
major problem, and crime has been 
sharply reduced," says Ronit Dolcv. 
"Many of the people who led crimin- 
al gangs changed as they became 
older. Some left the neighbourhood, 
others were rehabilitated here and 
settled down with regular jobs. 

"There are problems with some of 
the youth - as there are in otheT 
neighbourhoods. Not everything can 
be eradicated from one day to the 
next. But drug-taking and serious 
crime have virtually disappeared and 
juvenile delinquency tends to be pet- 
ty. There are neighbourhoods else- 
where where these problems are 
much more serious," Dolev insists. 

MUNICIPAL and police officials as 
well as youth and community work- 
ers agree that Shmuel Hanavi no 
longer deserves its reputation of a 
crime-ridden, slum area. 

Alongside the process of social 
and physical change, there have also 
been demographic changes. Many of 
the veteran and larger families have 
left the neighbourhood, eitiier be- 
cause they have improved their eco- 
nomic situation or because the au- 
thorities have offered help in secur- 
ing bigger homes elsewhere. 

Young couples have rented or 
bought some of the apartments, and 
ultra-Orthbdox families have taken 
others. The haredim are making sig- 
nificant inroads into Shmuel Hanavi, 
which is located close by or next to 
ultra-Orthodox areas such as Mea 
She'arim, Geula and Sanhedria. The 
yeshivot and religious leaders in and 
around the neighbourhood have ex- 
erted a strong influence on young 
people and quite a few criminal 
elements, who have become hozrim 
b'tshuva, returning to strict religious 
practice and study. 

At least 25 per cent of today's 
residents of Shmuel Hanavi are esti- 
mated to be ultra-Orthodox, with 
the number grow ing steadily as more 
haredi families come to settle in the 
neighbourhood. 

But talking to residents, it soon 
becomes dear that there has been 
little "clash of cultures" in Shmuel 
Hanavi; Jews from Islamic countries 
have tended to maintain strong relj- 
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(Top) Shmuel Hanavi street scene. (Above left) Neighbourhood children play in front of an apartment building rehabilitated by Project Renewal. (Above 
right)' Dr. Kuzriel Meir: ’People here are fed up with the authorities ignoring the situation, or not responding adequately . 1 


gious observance and a "traditional” 
way of life, and residents of the 
neighbourhood still tend to come 
mainly from Sephardi stock or 
Oriental communities. 

AGAINST THIS background of so- 
cial and communal changes, the vio- 
lent demonstrations in Shmuel 
Hanavi that followed the death of 
Eliahu Amedi served only to rein- 
force or renew charges against the 
residents of criminal trends and reli- 
gious or right-wing extremism. 

They are charges which the resi- 
dents and people who have bad long 
contact with the neighbourhood 
vehemently protest. Instead, they 
focus the blame for the verbal ana 
physical violence, the attacks on 
Arabs, the repeated chants of 
“Death for terrorists" and "Kill the 
Arabs,” and the clashes with police, 
on “troublemakers from outside.” 
Fanatical yeshiva students and hoz- 
rim b'tshuva. together with members 
of Rabbi Kahane's right-wing Kach 
movement, infiltrated and took the 
opportunity to incite passions and 
foment violence, aided by a few 
neighbourhood toughs, ever eager 
for trouble or “action." 

What, then » was a “Mother of the 
Year” doing on the streets, shouting 

. Zahava Saf>&g axfdher husband 


Avraham, both in their forties, are 
from Morocco. They moved into 
Shmuel Hanavi just before the Six 
Day War from Musrara, where they 
ana five of their children had their 
first home.., a one-room apartment. 

“When I heard we would be mov- 
ing into a three-room apartment it 
was like hearing about a villa,” re- 
calls Zahava. ‘Then, four more chil- 
dren were added to the family and it 
was really hard bringing all nine up 
here. But we managed - and we’re 

X k 111 in Shmuei Hanavi, 
where Zahava lives, is one of the 
longer blocks in the neighbourhood. 
Six entrances lead off the seemingly 


endless open corridor that stretches 

S the front of (he 60-apartment 
ng. The block has its share of 
the neighbourhood's many newer- 
model cars. 

Tenants have spruced the 
entrance-ways and most of the stair- 
lights work. But the gardens and the 
shrubberies encircling the buildings 
could use some trimming. However, 
t|ie new public garden put up in the 
centre of the neighbourhood with 
funding from the Washington com- 
munity is a pleasant, well-tended 
area of trees, rose-bushes and ben- 
ches of Jerusalem stone. But it, too, 
has not escaped the occasional slo- 


gans put up by graffiti artists prnising 
the local Betar football team, urging 
a return to religious observance, or 
demanding death for killers and ter- 
rorists. 

The Sabag home is a pleasure to 
visit. Spotless and orderly at any 
time of the day - “a place where 
there is respect for people and 
things,” said one visitor on entering. 

Five of the children are either 
married or serving in the army, the 
rest live at home. Shiran, the 
youngest, is five. Like his father and 
all his brothers, he wears a skull-cap. 

Three years ago, the Sabags were 
able to rent the next-dooT flat from a 
housing company and break down 
the connecting wall to enlarge their 
home. They are now eagerly looking 
forward to the Project Renewal re- 
habilitation, which will add a badly- 
needed extra bedroom. 

ZAHAVA SABAG loves children - 
she not only runs the day-care centre 
for children with problems, but has 
also temporarily ‘‘adopted” a 
twelve-year-old boy and brought 
him into her home, to help out 
neighbours who are having domestic 
problems. The family have accepted 
their visitor easily and naturally. 

"Most of all I want peace and 
security for everyone," says Zahava. 
‘‘But just as I don't agree that the 


Arabs should be driven away from 
here - like Kahane wants - 1 m also 
not prepared to sec them drive us 
into the sea. , 

“How do I explain what happenw 
here and the demonstrations? Uwk* 
people were angry, because it hurt to 
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just like that, just because hes a 

Jew. And there’s a feeling that we 
can’t walk around freely, while uie 

Arabs do. . a . 

“Every family seems to have a 
relative, a friend, a neighbour wh 
has been killed by Arabs. I mpen 
had n brother-in-law who was khieo 
by terrorists in a grenade attacs 
Nablus some years ago. . 

“So I too have this anger. It s quite 
natural. I look at my sister - 
didn’t marry again or b uild * * 
home. And she raised her kids al 
- kids who are angry at the worior 
“So when Eliahu was murdered, 
wanted to show my anger an 
demonstrate my sympathy wi h lus 

family - not to hit anyone. ormnw 

stones, but to gather with fnendsana 
neighbours and let out my feel ‘ n 8f . 

‘TTie cries of ‘death to Arabs 
didn’t mean kill all Arabs - but only 
the murderers and the terrorists, 
the terrorists are Arabs. d 

“Yes, I think the c hildren around 
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"But the basic approach of the 
Sephardi and Oriental mentality is 
outward - emotions are vented in 
yelling nnd screaming. Usually it 
doesn’t go beyond that, unless peo- 
ple arc pushed. That was what hap- 
pened with (he murder of this young 
man - a well-liked person, from the 
neighbourhood, killed violently and 
by terrorists. 

“People are getting frightened, 
feeling increasingly unsafe, looking 
for order and security, and seeing 
the authorities ignoring the situation 
or not responding adequately and 
strongly." 

Neither Ur. Meir nor his wife took 
part in the demonstrations outside 
their home; blit Rivka says she 
understands the feelings of frustra- 
tion her husband referred to. 

"1 have a friend whose eldest son 
was killed in I lebion two years ago, 
and the Arab who killed him is free 
and running around loose again. The 
hoy’s mother is hcaithrokcn. 


undcretooil Uml ® well. We have 
Arab residents in Shmuel Hanavi - 
although 1 wouldn’t want to see loo 
many moving in - and even during 
ihai w«k, Arab workei s and vendors 
came into the neighbourhood every 
day without any hesitation or fear, 
and nobody bothered any of them. 

“So I went out just to show my 
feelings after the killing of Eliahu. 

But when the police came, and said 
‘turn around,’ and *go away,’ and 
‘you have no right to be here,’ I got 
angry because this is a democratic 
country, and this was my neighbour- 
hood, and I was expressing my opin- 
ions.” , , . . 

“It seemed the police had conic 
deliberately seeking trouble, lining 
up in front or us and standing with 
their batons and helmets and tear- 
gas guns," said Avraham Sabag. “I 
too went out to the sheets to identify 
with the people’s pain over the kill- 
ing - not to shout and not to throw 
stones. I stood on the side and even 
stopped Zahava when she began 
shouting, telling her we should be 
quiet and just show a presence, 
that’s all. 

“In my opinion, if the police 
hadn’t brought so many men and so 
many reinforcements, people 
wouldn't have gone as wild as they 
did, or thrown stones at the police, 
or caused any trouble. And if the 
police had stood further up the road 
and told Arab drivers it would be 
better to take another route, then 
stones would not have been thrown 
at them, and people would have 
soon gone home.’* 

INDEPENDENT witnesses, includ- 
ing Rafi Davara, the Jerusalem 
Municipality spokesman, agree that 
the ponce did not seem to have a 
dear or consistent policy, behaving 
moderately at some times, provoca- 
tively at others. 

Davara faults the government and 
points to the fact that the minister of 
police was out of the country at the 
time. “The police had to deal with a 
volatile situation without any clear 

g avemment direction or backing," 
esays. 

“it’s clear,” he goes on, “that a 
certain extreme nationalism and 
hatred of Arabs was at work - but I 
don’t accept that most of the resi- 
dents took part in what went on. 
How many people demonstrated in 
Shmuel Hanavi? About 300 at the 
most. There were young kids and 
elderly people, supporters of 
Kahane, extremist yesmva students 
and others, and not everyone there 
was from the neighbourhood . 

“But an atmosphere of hysteria 
was whipped up, with an aggressive 
element among the crowd that was 
dominant enough that others who 
may have wanted to couldn’t stop 


about the higher birthrate among 
Arab families, and the increasing 
attempts to arrange mixed meetings 
between Jewish and Arab youngs- 
ters. “If it was just boys with boys 
and girls with girls, that would be all 
right - but not that our girls are there 
with their boys, and they keep their 
daughters at home." 

lie also expresses his frustration at 
the fact that today he is afraid to 
wander freely around the Old City, 
while Arabs go where they wish. 

"Who has conquered whom?" he 
asks rhetorically. “There must be n 
firm hand, a little display of force, if 
the situation, and the Arabs, are to 
he kept ill check." , , . 

Monday will mark the Shloshtm of 
Eliahu Amcdi’s death. Residents in 
Shmuel Hanavi say they will not be 
socking to make trouble. Bui there 
are others who believe that passions 
and violence are still simmering be- 
neath the surface, just wailing to be 
stirred up again. D 


nnd on? How do vou get the author- something to deal with the situation, 

ities to act? You can go nnd protest and he talks forcefully against pco- 

and you’ll be given a place to do it, pie taking the law into their own 

and your demonstration will be reg- hands. 

ulated, and you can protest until you “There’ll be no government, no 
are blue in the face - but it isn't going police, no army in that case, and no 

to have any effect. state can continue in that way," he 

"1 don’t think this justifies taking says with passion, 
action against innocent Arabs. Avraham supervises Arab and 
However. 1 also don’t agree that Jewish workers for the municipal- 
Jews are just going out on a pogrom ity’s water department . Me has many 
and doing to others what was once good friends among his Arab work- 
done to them. Did the Jews provoke ers, entertaining them and their 
that kind of treatment against them? families in his home, and visiting 
Did they go out and kill other peo- theirs with his family, 
pie, and terrorize, and bomb buses He angrily rejects the charge that 
with kids?" Jews from Arab countries nave tle- 

Dr Meir adds, “There’s a quote veloped a particular hatred of the 
by General Douglas McArthur that Arabs. "That's ruhbish," he re- 
seems to fit the situation: ’If you're spin ids. “Because we lived there, we 
going to talk then talk, if you’re understand the Arabs better and 
going to Qght. fight. In other words- how to live peacefully alongside 
you piss on me once - all right. But , . , , . . . 

you pisson me twice -and that's it’." But he admits that lie is worried 
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DR. KUZRIEL MEIR, who lives in 
Shmuel Hanavi, is a man who has 
seen violence in many parts of the 
world. He predicts there may well be 
more in his neighbourhood and in 
others around the country. 

A former Green Beret with the 
U.S. forces in Vietnam, Dr. Meir 
has become ultra-Orthodox. 
He and his wife Rivka, also from the 
States, settled in Shmuel Hanavi six 
years ago. He teaches at the Sephar- 
di Studies Centre in the Jewish 
Quarter of Jerusalem’s Old City, 
and is developing computer prog- 
rams for biblical study and research. 
His wife is a nurse at Shaare Zedek 
Hospital. The couple have four 
young children. 

“People here and elsewhere are 
Betting fed up with the authorities," 
hesaya, "and whatwe saw here was a 
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COLONEL McDonald was 89 yenrs 
old when niy-W.ife and I met him six 
years ago in Portree, on the Isle of 
Skye in the Scottish Highlands. Af- 
ter retiring from military service. 25 
years earlier, he and his wife had 
opened a bed and breakfast hotel in 
their manor house in the forest on 
the outskirts of the town. 

We saw an old man wearing a kilt, 
standing near the parking lot. At 
first we could not tell that he was 
blind . Me asked in a loud voice with a 
strong Scottish accent, “Where are 
you from?” 

'‘Israel, ” we told him, “Jeru- 
salem.” 

“Kill them all,” was his response. 
“Kill whom?” we asked. 

“The Woody Arabs. They’re a lot 
of good-for-nothings.” 

“Why do you say that?” we asked. 
“They're a bunch of thieves, 
murderers, luzy people. You Israelis 
handled them well. Keep up the 
good work.” 

“Have you been to the Middle 
East?" my wife nsked. 

“Have I been there? Long before 
you were born, long before your 
parents were horn. 1 was a major in 
Jerusalem in the First World War 
and a colonel in Tel Aviv in the 
Second World War. I’ll tell you nil 
nhmit it once you get settled m your 
morn." 

The walls of the house were deco- 
rated with the heads of lions and 
deer. Mrs. McDonald, who escorted 
us to our room, told us the lions had 
been shot by her husband during the 
192Us, when he was serving in India. 
“That's where lie met me, she said. 
“I was horn in India. I was 10 years 
younger than him." 

WHEN WE went in to dinner in the 
big dining room. Col. McDonald 
asked us to sit next to him and his 
wife. Two granddaughters in their 
20s served the delicious meal, and as 
we ate. the colonel told us about his 
“Palestine periods" in his long milit- 
ary career. 

He recounted stories about the 
two world wars, about his “good 
friends,” T. E. Lawrence and 
Charles Orde Wingate (“'He was a 
good chap, not quite normal, but his 
heart was in the right place”). And 

NO MAN'S LAND 
Yehuda Litani 

then he nsked us in what part of 
Jerusalem we lived, 
in Talpiot, Hold him. 

“Oh, he said, “that’s where we 
buried my poor Indian soldiers. Isn’t 
it on the outskirts of Jerusalem, on 
the way to Bethlehem?" I said he 
was quite right. 

"So, how is it there? Does any- 
body visit the poor chaps?” We did 
not nave an answer for him. We did 
not know that Indian soldiers who 
died during the First World War 
were buried in Talpiot. 

“You must visit the Jerusalem 
Indian War Cemetery,” he said. “It 
can’t be far from where you live. 
Please visit them and say hello for 
nte. They were good people, those 
Indians* not like the Arabs.” 

I enquired what grudges lie had 
against the Arabs. 

“Ask my wife. We served in Cairo 
after returning from India, and then 
we came 1 to Palestine. Indians arc 
very obedient - you tell theni some- 
thing, they do it. Arabs will alwnys 
twisl it, do it the other way round. 
And then lliey'll lie to you, and try to 
steal as much as they can. I hate the 
Arabs I" 

After dinner, the McDonalds in- 
vited all the guests into the huge 
living room, where tea and Scottish 
shortbread were served. The blind 
colonel sat near the fireplace and 
entertained us with tunes bn his 
bagpipes. ■ 
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Indian troopers In the British army search a Moslem dignitary In Jerusalem in 
1920. (Below) The Indian war cemetery in Talpiot. (Drawing by Arie Azene) 


WHEN WE returned to Jerusalem. 1 
started looking for the Indian War 
Cemetery and to my great surprise, 1 
found it just opposite where we live, 
in Koreli Hauorot Street. It is sur- 
rounded by a fence, and inside arc 
two tombstones, one for the Hindu 
soldiers, the other for Moslem sol- 
diers. with a patch of grass between 
them. On the gate is a sign in Hindi, 
English and Hebrew saying that 1 1 7 
Indian Army soldiers, Hindu and 
Moslem, are buried there. 

In ihe Commonwealth War Dead 
Cemetery booklet it says: “This 
cemetery is at the Garden City of 
Talpiot, on the Bethlehem road, on 
the soutli side of the site of ail old 
Turkish cemetery. It was used limn 
July l 1 ) 18 to June l‘>20. It contains 
the graves or memorials of 79 Indian 
soldiers and followers; and in a sepa- 
rate section are buried 290 Turkish 
prisoners who died in September 
and October 1918." 

They died so far from home and 
no one visits their graves. Only the 
bald details are recorded on die 
tombstones. For instance: ABID 
KHAN of Ghotki, Sukkur, Bombay 
(Sep. 6256. 127di QMO Baluch. 
Light Inf.) who died on 21st Sept. 
1918. Or BAHADUR KHAN 
(Rfn. , b7K Bawalpur Mounted Rifles 
and Camel Transpoit. lUth Aug. 
1918. Son of Miran Khan, of Baha- 
walpur, Punjab). 

Now and then an Arab gardener 
from the British consulate-general 
conies with his young son for an hour 
or two to clean up the cemetery and 
water the plants. This is the only 
time one can visit the cemetery, 
unless one asks for the keys from the 
consulate. When the cemetery was 
laid out in 1918 there were no houses 
around it: it was only years later that 
"the Garden City of Talpiot" was 
constructed. Now, the cemetery is 
surrounded by houses and occa- 
sionally children climb the fence to 
play football between the two tomb- 
stones. 

SIXTY-NINE years ago this week, 
Sir Ronald Storrs, who later became 
the governor of Jerusalem, wrote in 
his diary: 

“Sitting, on 7 December, in the 
old Chanceiy [in Cairo]. .. I opened a 
telegram informing the High Com- 
missioner that Jerusalem had surren- 
dered and that General Allcnhy 
‘ e his formal 
9th. I would have given my soul to be 
there hut had neither hope nor 
reason for going..." 


T. II. Lawrence did take part in 
the ceremony at Jaffa Gate on De 
cenihcr 9. 1917, ;i „d f or hin , ^ . 
wrote in Revolt in the Desert, it was 
"the supreme moment of the war.” 

Some weeks later, Storrs, who had 
been called to Jerusalem from Cairo 
wrote in his diary: 

“The British troops who, through 
bitter cold and blinding sleet, fought 
their painful ami perilous way fool 
by foot up and down the stony peaks 
and valleys of the mountains of 
Judea, foil nd, when they delivered 
Jerusalem, glamour and glory such 
as the Great War seldom gave; but 
they found little else..." 

Colonel McDonald buried his In- 
dian soldiers in Jerusalem and then 
went on to the battles of Jericho, 

■ Nablus anil Damascus. After Hie war 
he went back to India, then to Cairo 
and hack to Palestine. 

For the Scottish warrior, the Brit- 
ish Empire still survived, at least in 
his memory. 

He wishes the Jews in Israel good 
luck, "because you are returning to 
your own land after 2.UIJ0 years of 
exile anil have found out that stran- 
gers had taken over your country. 
The Bible says it is your country, and 
I am a true believer. So it's yours, 
and to hell with the Arabs!" 

THE COLONEL said that when he 
was sent from Cairo to Te! Aviv at 
the beginning of the 194Us, he could 
not belive his eyes: 

"Within 20 years, this country of 
yours had ehaiiged completely - new 
settlements, moshavim and kibbut- 
zim, ami Tel Aviv that had been just 
a small neighbourhood near Jaffa 
had become a metropolis. I admired 
the Zionist ability to turn the desert 
into flourishing settlements and 
towns.” 

We stayed in the living room until 
very late that night. He could not 
slop talking about the hunting trips 
in India, his Indian soldiers, Law- 
rence, Wingate, the battle of Kut in 
Iraq in 1917, Cairo, Tel Aviv. We 
felt we were touching the history of 
the region, so much was it still alive 
for him. 

Ami when I look from my veranda 
at the old Indian cemetery, I often 
remember Col. McDonald. I im- 
agine the young Scottish major 
shouting at his soldiers, sometimes 
cursing them near Jaffa Gate or on 
the parade ground of Allenby Bar- 
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answering him in a low voice: “Yes, 
Sahib. Certainly, Sahib. Sorry, 
Sahib." D 
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If there’s one place where You’re bound to I eel at nonu 
it's at CliH Tower. This exclusive apartment hotel, 
presently under construction right on the beachfront 
of Herzlia-on-Sea just 7 miles north of Tel Aviv, 
looks out over a breathtaking view of the sandy 
beach and the blue of the mediterranean. 

Cliff Tower has been designed according to the latest 
planning and construction concepts. Five upper 
floors contain 2- and 4-room luxury apartments, 
each on three levels. 

Each apartment has built-in provision for central 
oir.-rtnHitinninu and heatinE. an intercom, and closed 
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A CHRISTMAS wreath hangs on 
the front door of the Feiffer place on 
Manhattan's West End Avenue, an 
apdrtment atop a building as solid as 
Masada but more comfortable. Jules 
Feiffer admits to having, as they say, 
made it. The Pulitzer prize for poli- 
tical cartooning was bestowed on 
him earlier this year, his plays have 
won awards in New York and Lon- 
don, his movie scripts are produced 
in Hollywood and on TV. 

The son of Jewish immigrants 
from Poland, Feiffer has been going 
after America with his pen for 30 
years, and America has retaliated by 
making him famous and. if not rich, 
affluent enough to live in this superb 
apartment and spend whole sum- 
mers on Martha's Vineyard. 

He is 57 years old. His heard is 
trim and grey. For a cartoonist who 
can draw blood and a writer whose 
visions are desperate, lie has re- 
markably kind manners. The muscle 
spasms in his back, he told inc when I 
visited him, have lately eased. 

He is inanicd to Jennifer Allen - 
she's 311 and the granddaughter of 
the Reverend Nnrinan Vincent 
Peale - ami Jennie and Jules’s two- 
year-old dmiglier, Hailey, has hair 
tlm colour of straw. 

WHAT WAS IT like being a Jewish 
kid in the Bronx ages ago ? 

"When l was twelve and a half,” 
Feiffer recalled, “my parents real- 
ized t hat bar niitzva time was comi ng 
and I didn’t know anything. They : 

were unaeknowledging agnostics. ; 

They were religious only for socio- 
cultural purposes. No, maybe that’s 
putting it too strongly. My father on 
High Holy Days did go to shttl and 
still owned n tullis and tefiliiii. But 
my mother didn't believe in any- 
thing.” 

"It was one of the great causes of 
resentment in my life when they 
shoved me into that Hebrew class. I 
was the oldest kid there and the 
stupidest, the only one with abso- 
lutely no preparation. 

“Because it was so late, all the 
rabbi could do was teach me certain 
things by rote. I hated it and under- 
stood Chat the minute I was througli 
with this awful business 1 was going 
to wave goodbye to religion.” 

What about politics? 

‘‘My politics were those of the 
neighbourhood and of my older sis- 
ter, who was a Communist. I wasn’t 
one myself, but 1 was pulled left. For 
example, in 1948, Henry Wallace’s 
campaign for president was much 
more important in my scheme of 
things than the birth of Israel.” 

FEIFFER was drafted into the U.S. 
Army, and both it and he survived.. 
He denied that his stint made him a 
pacifist. Rather, it “made me want 
to be a satirist.” 

Once out of khaki, he started 
hanging around Greenwich Village 
and contributing cartoon strips - at 
first for no pay - to the Village Voice. 
The humour of these weekly strips, 
which he does to this day and which 
have long been syndicated in many 
other papers, is as often turned on 
his own kind as on whoever happens 
to be occupying the White House. 

When he has a go at his own - at 
the aging liberal-radicals with their 
correct opinions and messed-up lives 
and children - Feiffer's humour is 
bleak, triple-edged and very verbal. 

In spite of having said goodbye 
to Judaism, hasn’t he always been 
actually drawing and writing about a 
certain sort of American Jew? 

"You know, I never pa)d atten- 
tion," lie claimed. “When I met 
Philip Roth, I was amazed at how 
Jewishly aware he was, at the 
. • .volumes of Commentary stacked on 
the floor of his apartment. I knew 
that Mori Salil ana M ike Nichols and 
■ Elaine May and Lenny Bruce were 
Jewish, but I didn’t think, and still 
don't tjiink, that theirs, that: ours, 
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Of course, there arc Wasps and 
Wasps. Some still keep il all inside 
and never say whul they mean. 

“Yet the characters could be any 
urban, middle-class lamily. They 
share the same fiusirulions. the 
same sense of desperation - which is 
ironic, since they’re doing well, 
they're affluent. 

"It’s true also in Japan and West- 
ern Europe, and 1 learn this from 
responses to both my cartoons and 


what 1 learned there about Palesti- 
nians and Arabs and how Arab noli- 
tics work." K 

NAD GETTING the Pulitzer made 
him happy? 

“it overwhelmed and thrilled me 
Look, the one thing all dissidents 
hope lor is that the very people 
you're attacking will give you prizes. 
The miracle and charm of American 
society is its deep ambivalence, h 


plays. I don’t know - maybe il could can restrict and oppress, yd loveyou 
even be a family in Israel.” a l lei all." 

Why was it, then, that in 30 yeais Did the fact that probably 90 per 
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Pulitzer prize-winning political cartoonist Jules 
Feiffer talks to The Post's Edward Grossman. 


he. as a political cartoonist, had only 
done about hulf-a-do/en cannons 
about Israel or the Middle East? 

“I’m an American cartoonist who 
really is blatantly provincial in terms 
of his interests," was his quick i eply. 
"My range of active political intei est 
seems to limit itself entirely to the 
workings of the U.S. government." 

It didn’t take much pushing, 
though, to gel Feiflcr to admit what 
any smart reader, sympathetic or 
unsympathetic, could have guessed - 
that I lie man who haled Hebrew 
school, who beeps calling hiiusell a 
radical if not a pacifist, who is at 
home in America but constantly 
angry over how American power is 
wielded, and whose own parents 
furnish the model for the oldest 
generation iu Grown Ups, might 
harbour mixed, even tortured 
feelings about the Jewish slate. 

| “When you finally drew some car- 
| toons on Israel and Begin in 1982,” I 
^ asked him, “was it different from 
I drawing the usual cartoon on Nixon 
- or Reagan?" 

“Sure. As a Jew, I felt personal 
anger at what Israel was doing in 
Lebanon, at what I thought it was 
doing to itself. I had a stake in this. I 
have Jewish stakes in Israel, as secu- 
lar and disconnected as I feel. There 
are still basic tics which can't be 
denied. Nor do 1 try to deny them.” 

“When you drew Begin its a war 
lover, were there howls of protest 
here?” 

“Not from my friends, but certain- 
ly from some Jewish readers of sub- 
scribing newspapers around the 
country, all of whom accused me of 
being an anti-Semite. That was no 
more or less than l expected.” 

"The year after that you accepted 
an invitation from the B’nai B'rith 
Anti-Defamation League to visit 
Israel. You'd never been to Israel 
before. Why did you go now?" 

Feiffer laughed and said: "Be- 
cause the ADL paid for my ticket." 

"Seriously?" 

"Listen, I'd been avoiding going 
for many years. It was because of a 
j deep ambivalence which has to do 
not so much with Israel as with my 
conflict with my own past. With my 


cent of the Jewish intellectuals and 
artists wln« hud emigrated from the 
Soviet Union during the last 15 years 
hold political ideas diametrically 
opposed to his own make any differ- 
ence to him? 

"Whe iv vc r y« >u’ re born, yon be- 
en me a creature of that place," he 
replied. "If l\l been hum in Russia, 1 
suppose l\l be lucky just to have 
stayed alive.” 

Did he see these emigres in any 
way as kindred spii its? 

"No. But I also can't demean what 
they've gone through. The prism 
through which they sec things is what 
has been done to them. But there arc 
many truths in politics. What has 
bceii done to them, what they've 
experienced, doesn’t make what I 
have to sny as an American invalid.” 
Feiffer spoke with some respect 
about such Soviet Jewish emigre 
writers as Josef Brodsky, now living 
in New York. 

For the homegrown Jews who., 
form the "neo-conservative" camp, 
he evidently lias scant respect - he 
has not been on speaking terms with 
many of them since the Vietnam 
war, and he smiled at their hopes of 
being powerful, of being influential 
educators, of “swaying tne direction 
of American society." 

WHAT ABOUT himself? Didn't he 
want to educate? Wasn’t that one of 
the motives of his work? 

"I work best, 1 think, when 1 give 
my audience a sense that they are not 
alone with their peculiar ideas and 
problems. When I can give them 
something to hold on to. That sine 
best I can do. As far as changing 
anything. I was never like Mortbanl 
- I never thought I was the messiah 
and 1 never got bitter because t 
wasn't appointed to the cabinet oi 
the U.S. government." 

“You’ve written in the introuui- 
tion to a collection of your cartoons 
that you don’t want to become met- 
low 11 

° "The mellowness that comes from 
private life is certainly accept® «■ 
My family life, as can be seen 
Grown V,x. was fraught a 
kinds of anger, and In the extent that 
that can he processed out « 


was a Jewish humour. Let's say it 
was just informed by a Jewish sensi- 
bility. 

"What happened was that this 
sensibility fell in with perfect timing 
when a generation of urban Amer- 
icans who'd been to college on the 
GI bill began to feel alienated. The 
Jews, having owned this feeling of 
alienation, of being oufsiders and 
underground for many years before 
the goyim picked it up, could com- 
ment on it with wit and knowing- 
ness.” 

And today? 

"That sensibility's not under- 
ground any more. And the outsider 
Jew, the sensitive Jew, has been 
absorbed into mainstream America, 
I’m sorry to say. But the sensibility 
and the alienation still exist, in many 
ways." 

BEFORE THE interview, I had 
watched a videotape of Feiffer’s 
play, Grown Ups. Family life in this 
fairly recent work is imagined 9s . 
perfect hell. Victimized, successful 
children turn into images of their 


own suffocating parents. 

The play, at least when seen on the 
tube, is unfunny, without consola- 
tion, uneasy in mood to start with 
and hopeless at the end, everyone at 
last dredging up the past and flinging 
it woefully, hatefully at his and her 
loved ones. 

Grown Ups casts doubt on the 
possibility of growing up, and makes 
Woody Allen s movie, Hannah and 
Her Sisters , which is set in a similar, 
vaguely Jewish-Wasp world, look 
like a bright, affirmative comedy. 

In Grown Ups, Feiffer seemed to 
be trying to write realistically, not 
satirically, and to purge himself of 
some autobiographical poisons 
accumulated during childhood and 
during a previous marriage. 

He agreed this was so, but asked 
whether the family was Jewish, or 


Wasp, or intermarried, he said: 
"Families operate outside reli- 
gion. When drown Ups was first 
done at the American Repertory 
Theatre up at Harvard, before a 
largely gentile audience, people 
came out saying, ’That’s my family.’ 
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parents. It has more to do with my that can he processor o . 
own history in the Bronx than with working out of one s u ■> 

Israel. I had certain feelings which I wonderful if it happens, 
was not in a hurry to ucal with, "Politically, no - 1 non 
confront, examine.’’ lose the anger, though as . 

What had his 10-day stay in Israel go by it’s hard not to reso 
done for him? position that nothing helps, joining 

“It took away my American cer- changes, nothing ,s . , Li me s. 
tainty that all problems are solvable, tempted to give in to that twin 
and gave me a Middle Eastern cer- But metabolically it does* 
tainty that perhaps nothing is solv- me. I throw off that ponnw 
able. I loved the Israelis I met, I ism and cynicism. Sonietmnp 
loved the arguments. I haven't had says, ‘This is a pileof crap* 
that good a time talking with people What was he doing m 
in many years." besides his cartoons? -p/ 

"Did it do anything to settle the “I’m working on a two- ^ 

conflict between that kid in the movie about two cnarau ^ 

Bronx and his parents and rabbi?" late 40s, divorced, trying 1 ^ 

"No. Ten days can’t do that.” singles scene again. 1 wo g j ^ 

“What about Feiffer the cartoon- the sexual sensibilities 0 ^ 

ist? Since the trip I don't think trying to deal with tne 1 * £S 

you’ve done any anti-Israel car- young women now, ana ^ ^ 

toons, and you’ve done a few where and Aids. For this 1 na , ^ 

Arabs come out nasty. Have the research. I go out to 

news headlines changed, or did the sometimes with a notepa ■ . er ^ 

ADL spend its money well?" Finally, I asked turn j st jcl 

"You mean, was I bought off? No. and Jenny would like t 
Yet it’s true, that cartoon where I again. .... femblvf 013 

have a shifty-eyed Arab thanking “Sure." he said. rrei _ 

God for Israel couldn't have been month or more, we re j f d 

done without my trip to Israel and for someone to invit e us. _ 
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toons, and you've done a few where 
Arabs come out nasty. Have the 
news headlines changed, or did the 
ADL spend its money well?" 

"You mean, was I bought off? No. 
Yet it’s true, that cartoon where I 
have a shifty-eyed Arab thanking 
God for Israel couldn't have been 
done without my trip to Israel and 



hf’c THE only Jew living in La- a 
naan, and he revels in the (net. i 

The Canaan in question is a village ■ 
nf “> 200 gentile souls in the slate of || 
New Hampshire, not fm from Dar|- V 
mouth College, where Canaan s 1 
solitary Semite leaches writing. 

The Jew in question is Alan Lei- 
chuk. author of four fairly out- 
rageous novels, beginning in 1973 
with the notorious Anicnetui Mis- 
chief, in which the hero murders 
Noman Mailer by firing a bullet up 
his butt (a scene which inspired the 
real Norman Mailer to threaten to 
enact the same on Alan UtcIiuk). 

His other books are Miriam of 
Thirty-Four, Shrinking and. just last 
year, Miriam in Her Forties. Lelehuk 
[s also known in this country as the 
co-editor (along with the Hebrew 
University’s Professor Gerslion 
Shaked) of the anthology. Eight 
Great Hebrew Short Novels. 

And as for valuing tlv.it gentile 
environment, Lelehuk says: 

■'It’s simply great to be separated 
now and again from Jewish necessi- 
ties, customs, commandments. It's a 
terrific respite, a crucial underlying 
psychological relaxant. We can’t be 
stiff, at-attcnlion Jews 24 hours a 

day. .. . • 

“It makes us very tense, which is 
one reason why yuu have so much 
tension in Israeli society. 1 think 
that’s why Israelis love America so 
much. It gives them not only geog- 
raphical space, but psychological 
spucc. America provides you with 
tremendous mountains and rivers of 
dullness, a kind of Valium for the 
hypersensitive, intellectual crea- 
tures that Jews are. 

“Israelis visit me in my little town 
and they love it. We can get together 
with four or six gentiles ana talk 
about baseball, and it's the greatest 
thing for the head." 

Conversely, Lelehuk says it’s 
largely the lack of gentiles in Israel 
that keeps him from settling here. 
Currently a Fulbright teaching fel- 
low at Haifa University, the 48-yenr- 
old novelist has spent a half-dozen 
extended stays in the country, says 
he loves it and finds the country 
figuring more and more in his work. 
But tne other Canaan remains 
home. 

"Aside from needing the Amer- 
ican language and the ways of my 
childhood, which are things that tie a 
person to his native land,” Lelehuk 
says, ‘Td miss that sense of ‘the 
other’ that a Jew gets from living 
among gentiles. That’s been very 


Canaanite 



way it has in Europe. It’s a sport tor ' 
the few. like bird-watching, so you ' 
try to reach those few thinking read- 1 
ers out there. Or as someone once 
said, writing a novel in America is 
like dropping a feather in the Grand 
Canyon. That’s the impact. , 

“I mean, occasionally a Saul Bel- 
low will hit the lop of the bestseller 
list. But even then, a book like 
Herzog will sell 40,01)0 or 50,000 in 
hardcover. Nothing like an lacocca or 
a Stephen King horror tale that sells 
a million. Stephen King is much 
more important in America than 
Saul Bellow. 

“So, does literature make a differ- 
ence in society? An emphatic no. 
But that can have its benefits. Amer- 
ica will let you work and publish 
unhampered, and it won’t demand 
that you become a spokesman for 
the society. Israeli writers often suf- 
fer just that burden. They often feel 
they have to be the moral conscience 
of the country. And l think that’s a 
role that the writer is better off 
without. 

"Much better." Lelehuk reflects, 
almost dreamily, "to be a lonely 
spirit, flying high with just your 
imagination, and occasionally hit- 
ting a nerve in the society. Yes, 

better to be like Faulkner, who for so 
long was blessed with obscurity. So 
S that lie had lli.it incredible eight «»r 
g 10 years in which lie turned mil all 
«» those masterpieces. And if you're 
q read in colleges 25 years later, that's 
0 fine, loo." 


It's largely the lack of gentiles in Israel that 
keeps American novelist Alan Lelch u l k from 
settling here, he told The Post s S.T. Meravi. 


among gentiles. That’s been very 
significant to me in my work.’’ 

NATIVE-BORN Israelis may be 
baffled when an American Jew 
asserts, as Lelehuk once did in an 
way, that, “In my heart I have 
always remained as loyal to Jackie 
Robinson stealing home in Ebbets 
Field as 1 have to memories of Heb- 
rew school.” 

But in that, he is only expressing 
something widely common among 
Jews in that uncommonly comfort- 
0 ble American Diaspora; just re- 
cently we witnessed American Jewry 
once again caught between the rock 
and the hard place when Yom Kip- 
pur had the hutzpa to coincide with 
the World Series. 

These dual cultural affinities fre- 
quently show up in the works of 
other major American Jewish wri- 
ters, The few like Chaim Potok who 
have a heightened sensibility of tra- 
nihonal Judaism write about “being 
Jewish in America." But Saul Bel- 
low and Philip Roth - two writers 
whose work closely parallels Lel- 
ehuk’s - and yes, Norman Mailer, 
rarely touch on the things that con- 
“rn a Chaim Potok. Instead, they 
00 something else entirely. They 
a PP*y. a Jewish moral sense to an 
fxamination and criticism of Amer- 
tca- as America. 

Yes," says Lelehuk, “I think it’s 
v ery Jewish to worry about the soul 
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of society. Jews tend to see physical 
entities in terms of their spiritual 
realities - they want to play spiritual 
doctor. Jews feel America s wander- 
ing sense very much, and they iden- 
tify with it.’ 

“So my characters have this 
‘outsider-insider’ Jewish tempera- 
ment with which they criticize Amer- 
ica and their place in it. They re 
generally sceptical, assimilationist, 
urban, urbane, rationalistic and in 
confrontation with the society, its 
extremities of decadence and vulgar- 
ity. 

“They’re still clinging to an old 
moral sense, and they’re often 
scared of what’s happening m Amer- 
ica. And to a thinking person, what s 
happened in the U.S. in the last 20 
years - including the kind of ‘pacific- 
ncss’ that Reagan has brought - is 
pretty scary." 

LELCHUK, born in Brooklyn and 


LCL'-nUR, UUI1I - 

educated at Brooklyn College and at 
Stanford, taught for 15 years at 
Brandeis and later at Amherst be- 


Diuuut.13 mi- ■ — _ | ji_. 

fore moving on to Dartmouth. Like 
their author, his central characters 
are highly literate and culturally 
aware Jews living in that New Eng- 
land hotbed of intellectual flux and 
socio-political ferment. They re 
generally found in Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, just a stone’s throw - or a 
Molotov cocktail’s heave - from 

Harvard Square. 

Indeed, in American Mischief, 
student radical Lenny Pmcus not 
only turns Norman Mailer s anarchic 
rhetoric against the writer and 
bumps him off. but he participates in 
the burning of Harvard s renowned 
Widener Library and slices up the 
odd Kandinsky and De Kooning 
from the Boston Museum of Art. in 
the same novel, Cardozo College s 
Dean Bernard Kovell, prominent 
Jewish liberal and libertine, falls 

fsssfisrSji. 
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gorgeous Wasp of a post-graduate j 
student, who is as cunning and cruel | 
as she is seductive . The eponymous | 
Miriam of Lelchuk’s two other 
novels meanwhile may find a certain 
harmony and happiness with her 
lover in Israel; but her deep Jewish 
sensibility seems to demand testing 
against the promise of intellectual 

and sexual independence that 
freethinking, freewheeling Cam- 
bridge offers. 

Yet none of these characters, we 
point out, seems to fare very well in 
these confrontations with the gener- 
al American culture. Does this 
merely reflect the fact that stones 
about happy persons make for unin- 
teresting literature? Or does it sug- 
gest that the critical outsider of Jew- 
ish sensibility is doomed to be over- 
whelmed in that sea of "others / 

■•A bit of both, probably," Lel- 
chuk says. "But in any case it s not 
very easy to be thoughtful, to be 
lucid in your thoughts and feelings 
about America, to want to be sane 
about America, and to be happy at 
the same time. There’s just too much 
happening in America to keep you 

happy - 

“And I suppose we could say the 
same thing afcut Israel. With the 
tremendous visceral life you have 
here, I wonder how many Israelis go 
to bed ‘happy’ each night? 

“Anyway," he continues, 
"whether my characters snored or 
fail, I think the purpose of telling 
. their stories is to describe thefondi- 
j tion, maybe to provoke a thinking 
j person to further reflection - mot t in a 
j social work way, not to make tnem 


YET SOMETIMES the response to 
the writer is much more immediate. 
At our urging, Lelehuk recounts the 
story of how in 1978. Mailer tried to 
halt publication of his first book. 
American Mischief. 

“Well, I suppose in retrospect that 
incident has its comic melodrama. 
Norman demanded a meeting, his 
lawyers, my lawyer, that kind of 
thing. It went on for four or five 
hours, with him demanding the dele- 
tion of the chapter that deals with his 

€ 1 .■■iik mu fiiTiielnir him 


certain Ko that maybethiigs 
can edge a Tittle closer to improve- 
ment. 

DOES AMERICA want to be im- 

pr Lelehuk smiles. “Well, I admit 
that literature has never counted 
much in the U.S., certainly not the 


tion of the chapter that deals with his 1 
mbrder, and with my accusing him, 
of all people, of censorship. 

“It ended with Norman making a 1 
lot of threats, including physical ' 
threats. But in fact he never sued. ' 
and in public he said he preferred not | 
to discuss the matter.” 

And the feminists have certainly 
reacted to his Miriam books. 

“Yes," the writersays, "the books 
provoked a lot of letters. And after 
the first one, there was even a sym- 
posium at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania on whether - 1 think it was the 
first book - whether it was a feminist 
or an anti-feminist novel. And some 
said of course that a man^ just 
couldn’t write about a woman’s ex- 
perience, that sort of thing. But a lot 
of women appreciated the fact that 
Miriam is an intellectual, a thinking, 

feeling, self-examining person - and 

an independent ana adventurous 

woman. , , t 

"The second book was harder tor 
women to take - even for fans of the 
first book. This is because the story 
doesn’t have any social, healing mes- 
sage, and Miriam is left solitary and 
vulnerable. There's also her com- 
plex relationship with the man who 
rapes her in the first book. 

f, Some women were upset that 1 
brought that character back in the 
second book and developed him 
from an anonymous black rapist in 
the park into - as one person re- 
marked - an interesting man. Mak- 
ing that figure of horror human 
seemed to go against the feminist 
grain." 


became a novel. And then the letters 
that book drew kept percolating in 
my head for a number of years, and 1 
found myself asking the questions 
that readers asked: What next? 

"And I don't think going back is 
an unreasonable thing for h writer to 
do. especially an American writer. 

In America, more seems to happen 
in 10 years than happens in 150 years 
in any other country. I mean, they 
tear down skyscrapers in America 
after 10 years. So that’s likely why 
writers like Roth ant! Updike and 
Barth and Vonncgut have gone back 
to earlier characters. Updike and his 
Rabbit. Roth mid his Zuckerman - 
they’re interested in seeing what 
America’s done to these characters. 

"It seems 10 me this is one of the 
mature ways of dealing with the 
reality of America - you deal with 
the ‘renter' reality of your fictions, 
instead of chasing America mound, 
you chase your characters around. It 
wouldn't surprise me that I might go 
hack to Lionel Solomon of Shrink- 
ing. Or maybe Miriam in Her Fifties. 

1 have glimmerings that Miriam 
would be an especially alive and rich 
woman in her fifties. ’ 

THE REFERENCE to Philip Roth 
reminds us that Rot It helped launch 
Lelehuk as a wiilei back 111 1972, by 
singling him out in ail essay in ILs- 
iptire for his brilliance in the soon -to - 
lie-published A uierican Mischief. 
Since then, Roth and Lelehuk have 
also run their typewriters over much 
the same territory - sexually hyper- 
1 active American Jewish writers and 
professors of desire who run to their 
. shrinks with their childhoods of 
, baseball and Old Testament fathers. 

Although the dense texture and 
cultural richness of his prose are 
i more reminiscent of Saul Bellow's 
writing, and indeed although Lcl- 
s chuk nas often preceded Roth in 
f exploring certain aspects of Amer- 
c ican life, the younger writer has long 
- been dogged with the charge of “fol- 
s lowing in Roth's footsteps." 


lowing in Roth's footsteps. 

"Philip and 1 met at the Yaddo 
writers’ colony in 1968,” Lelehuk 
recalls, "and for the next 10 years wc 
were great friends, really the best of 
friends. I mean, il was Philip who 
took enough interest in me to dis- 
suade me from a 400-page manu- 
script that I was working on and to 
convince me to develop a short story 
I had into American Mischief. 

"And in the years following, we 
exchanged manuscripts and kept in 
very close touch. We’re still good 
friends, and wc still share our back- 
ground and out way of seeing Amer- 
ica and being sort of outlaws in the 
Jewish community. But having 
taken on the same subjects in our 
writing has taken its loll on our 
friendship. 

"Philip’s next book, for example, 
deals with Israel. Now, for 10 years I 
was urging Philip to visit here, and 
he finally did, and that led him on to 
this novel. And that book could very 
well deter me from doing a book set 
in Israel that I've had percolating for 
a long while. Critics would no doubt 
say once again that I was ‘following 
Roth.' But I just have to take it. 
These things happen." 

Lelehuk meanwhile maintains 
that he’s too busy having a very go$KJ 
year in Israel to agonize about suett 
matters. He divides his lime between 
Jerusalem, where his wife Barbara is 




writing a book about the Dead Sen, 
and Haifa, where he says he is de- 
lighting both in his students and in 


WHAT INSPIRED Lelehuk not 
only to risk writing about a woman s 
experience in the first place, but to 
resume Miriam’s story after a gap of 


nearly a clecaoer 

“Well, it’s interesting, he replies, 
“but 1 started doing Miriam as a 
short story, and it took off and 
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his discovery of the city on the Car- 

mcl - . , , |. 

But at the same- time, Alan Lel- 
chuk’s mind remains very much in 
that other Canaan, where he is the 
onv Jew, relaxing from the pressures 
of Jewishness among the gentiles 
and their genteel pursuits. The novel 
he’s currently working on concerns a 
Jewish basketball coach at a New 
England college. Ah, America! □ 
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Till* nostalgic Yiddish song. Bth. 
mein slthuele lief:, is prolahly the- 
hi: st Lilt '\v 1 1 hymn lu the pio- 
Uulociiiisl world nl l:;iM riiiiopc;m 
Jewry. A three -dimension:! I replica 
of Bel/, evoking that lost world has 
now begun to emerge in a damp 
basement beneath the Jerusalem re- 
sidence of che current Belzer Rebhc. 

At the rebbe’s order, young Hassi- 
dim have undertaken to reconstruct 
a scale model of the shift!, or town, 
of Belz where the hassidie dynasty 
was established 150 years ago by Sha- 
lom Rokeah. It is apparently the first 
such attempt ever made to recreate a 
shteil in model form on the basis of 
detailed interviews with persons who 
knew the town before its destruction 
and on archival material. The fact 
that it is being carried out not by a 
museum or academic institution but' 
by a hassidie house with no experi- 
ence in such a technical endeavour 
lends a special flavour to the enter- 
rise, reflecting a yearning to link an 

‘few 


World openness in pursuing this 
aim. 

The town of Belz that is being 
recreated was in Galicia, presently 
part of the Soviet Union. It is in fact 
not the same as the Belz celebrated 
by the song, which was in Transylva- 
nia. But they were both part of the 
same milieu. The model will even- 
tually be displayed in the New Belz 
World Centre near Jerusalem's 
Romcma quarter which is expected 
to be completed in about two ycaTS. 

It was the laying of the corner- 
stone for the centre that indirectly 
led the rebbe to conceive the idea of 
the model. Haim Lefkowitz, a yeshi- 
va student involved in organizing the 
cornerstone ceremony two years ago 
- a massive affair attended By 
thousands - was asked afterwards by 
the rebbe to gather clippings of the 
newspaper stories that had been 
written about the occasion in Israel 
and in Jewish papers abroad. 

When Lefkowitz produced a neat 
album, the rebbe, Issacher Dov 
Rokeah, asked him to continue his 
research, this time to uncover what- 
ever had been written in the Israeli 

E ress in the past four decades about 
is predecessor as the BelzeT rebbe, 
his unde, Aaron Rokeah. 

The latter had barely escaped the 
Holocaust in 1944, making nis way 
out of Europe to Palestine via Tur- 
key together with his younger 
brother Mordechai. Both men had 
lost their families in the Holocaust 
but the younger Rokeah began a 
new one when he remarried and 
fathered Issacher Dov who was bom 
in 1948. When Mordechai died two 
years later, the old rebbe undertook 
to raise his nephew as Ills heir. The 
boy was nine when his uncle died but 
it was not until he was 18 and newly 
married that he was formally 
crowned as Belzer admor- the Heb- 
rew acronym for master teacher and 
rabbi. 

THE YOUNG snbra rebbe was to 
prove a dynamic leader who boldly 
struck off in new directions. His 
major move was to assert independ- 
ence from the Bda Haredit, the ulti- 
mate authority in Jerusalem's ultra- 
Onhodox community. The Belzer 
established their own kashrut super- 
vision organization, a prime econo- 
mic source, rather than supporting 
the Eda’s and also established their 
own ecclesiastical court. Their 
acceptance of money from the gov- 
ernment for their growing educa- 
tional petwork was a major slap at 
the anti-Zionist Eda haredit which 
opposes the acceptance of govern- 
ment assistance By liaredi Institu- 
tions. Although hassidie rebbes are 
expected to be cloistered from the 
non-Orthodox world, the Belzer 
admor took the unusual step several 
years ago of . voting the Diaspora 
Museum ip Tel. Aviv. He has met 
to 
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Belz Hassid Halm Lefkowitz works on model of original Del: synagogue (lower right) and rebbe’s house. 
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Text by Abraham Rabinovich. Photos by Isaiah Karlinsky. 




mikve which .iIm> iudinleil n steam 
i < x tm; iiml :i liming bill for the 
v< iixhvim, I I:l" iilim who wmikl nmt 
m Md/. foi vaiiuii;. priuk uT time to 
simly in the In il while rent- 

ing rooms. 

Letkowilz regularly biouglit Hie 
rebhc up to date on the fmils of the 
research. At a meeting early this 
year, the rebbe broached the idea of 
giving this emerging vision of the old 

town tangible form by building a 
model. He lutd seen models of old 
synagogues during his visits to Beit 
Hatcfutzot. Lefkowitz duly sounded 
out n firm that makes models for 
architects. "'Hie price they gave was 
much too high for us. So 1 decided 
that wc would try doing it ourselves. 

As with other haredi youth whose 
acquaintance with toys is minimal, 
Lefkowitz and Padai had no experi- 


graphed with secular figures like 
poet Abba Kovner and New York 
Mayor Ed Koch. 

Intent on making closer ties with 
the world he never knew - a world he 
;had never heard about even from his 
■ own father - the rebbe two years ago 
instructed his Hassidim to establish 
an archive containing all references 
in newspapers, books and periodic- 
als to the Belzer, past and present. 
The organizing task was given to 


Aharon Friedman, a new immigrant 
from the Belzer community in New 
York, who conferred with librarians 
before devising his own cataloguing 
system and beginning to amass mate- 
rial. The archive with more than 
1,000 books and neatly filed clip- 
pings are now located in an apart- 
ment above the rebbe’s apartment in 
the Belzer enclave in the Mekor 
Baruch quarter. “No other hassidie 
group has an archive, not even 
Habad says Fried man. 

It was in the framework of the 
archive that Lefkowitz carried out 
his research on the rebbe’s behalf, 
lg through old newspapers at the 
ional Librarv 


campus of Hebrew University. It 
was a gruelling task which he carried 
out with another senior yeshiva stu- 
dent, Akiva Padai. Periodically, 
they would report on their findings 
to the rebbe, asking one of die 
rebbe’s appointments aides for an 
audience. 

Protocol on such occasions is for 
the caller to remain silent unless 
addressed by the rebbe. The visitor 
stands while the rebbe remains seat- 
ed. When addressing the rebbe, it is 
in the third person - "As the rebbe 
instructed last week..." Once the 
rebbe has spoken, the conversation 
flows freely. 

During one of these discussions on 
the research project two years ago, 
the idea emerged of shifting the 
direction of the research to the 
gathering of testimony from persons 
who had lived in Belz in order to 
formulate a description of the town 
iu writing. Asked whose idea this 
was, Lefkowitz says "All ideas are 
the rebbe’s." 

Many 1 ex-Belz residents and their 
offspring live today in Israel. In the 


cnee building model airplanes or the 
like. They sought out the advice of 
Jerusalem architect Mike Turner. 


He not only explained about balsa 
wood and glue and whether to get 
them but executed scale drawings 
based on their descriptions of the 
five main Belzer buildings. Turner 
also met with several of the former 
Belz residents to question them ab- 
out details. T he two young Hassidim 
then set to work with knives, carving 
the wood and fitting pieces together. 
It was a rough trial and error exercise 
but over the months they began to 
acquire a reasonable skill and a pride 
in their craftsmanship. 

When former Belz residents came 
to Jerusalem they were shown the 
rough models which usually evoked 
fresh memories. “No, the door was 
here and the window did not go that 
far down in the wall.” Constant 
adjustments were made on the basis 
of such testimony and of old photo- 
graphs the Hassidim began to assem- 
ble. The synagogue, bcit midrash 
and adnior's residence arc now 


almost complete and work will begin 
shortly on the other two community 
buildings. 

A different form of conceptualiza- 


tion will be required in the next stage 
planned by tnc Belzer - * 
model of the entire town. ‘ We did 


rebbe, Lefkowitz and Padai have 
toured the country extensively to 
meet with some 150 of them and take 
detailed testimony about Belz until 
the layout of the town and the details 
of the main Belzer buildings began 
to take clear shape in their mind’s 
eye. 

BELZ was not an all-Jewish town - 
half the population was Christian 
and there were several churches. 
Nor was the Jewish population all 
hassidie. The Belzer hassidie com- 
munity, however, was the single 
most dominant factor in the town 
with their own well defined space 
focused on a central square. Pilgrim- 
age to the town on holidays by 
Hassidim visiting the rebbe was an 
important economic factor in the 
town. 

Around the square were the large 
synagogue completed in 1843 - 
equivalent to eight stories in height; 
the beit midrash or study hall; the 
rebbe’s residence which included der 
groise shtyb or Big Hall where the 
entire community would gather on 


the Belzer buildings at a scale of one 
to 50," says Lefkowitz. "I think we 
will do the rest of the town at one to 
500." 'The Hassidim arc working 
closely with Turner, a former mem- 
ber of the Jerusalem municipality 
planning department, in drawing up 
a map whicn will serve as the basis 
for the town model. , 

“What we’rc doing now, sap 
Turner, ‘‘is drawing up 
mans’ based on the visual miagw 
that people have of specific areas 
routes. One man who icnwnj« 
well the market place where they s« 
up outside stalls once a week pom* 
to one corner and says Hie . 
was a Communist. We never us 
buy from him.’ Someone who was 
small when he, left Belz rem 
the route between his house and me 
heder where he studied. Eventually 
these maps will overlap and 
pattern." The Belzer researched" 
ceutly obtained from an archive 
the U.S. a German World War » 
intelligence map of the region 
will be useful. . j i| 

Belzer Hassidim have found ^ 
almost impossible to °btainP r 
Sion from the Soviet 
revisit the town. They ^ 

to security reasons connecKi d 

the town’s proximity t0 ^ little of 
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Within a few years the jtion 

Belz will be on view in a ^ mod el 
hall in the new Belz .?f_ n ^ ’ tI adition 
encapsulating a vibrent ^ross lhe 

that has somehow made it acro» Q 
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of the Holocaust. 
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GALAPAGOS 
Kurt Vonnegut 

A blistering new satire where 
natural selection is a series of 
crazy accidents and improb- 
able characters who are 
woven Into the genetic fabric 
of the future. 

REG. NIS 9.50 
NOW NIS 8.00 


REFLECTIONS OF 

NAZISM 

Saul Friedlander 

Nazism's hold on the contem- 
porary imagination remains, 
and this controversial book 
puts forth a chilling reason 
why. 

REG. NIS 9.50 

NOW NIS 8.00 


THE THORN BIRDS 
Colleen McCullough 

A stormy panorama of pas- 
sion and grief , a uniquely 

moving love story that spans 
generations and continents, 
from Australia to the Vatican, 
from New Zealand to London. 
REG. NIS 12.80 
NOW NIS 10.90 


THE COOKBOOK NOOK 


NEW 7th EDITION! 
ISRAELI COOKING 
ON A BUDGET 
Sybil Zimmerman 

Howto cook with a 
minimum of ado and 
expense; 

contains hundreds of recipes 
with simple instructions 
for making delicious, 
inexpensive meals. 

Reg. NIS 9.50 Now NIS 8.96 

TASTE OF PASSOVER 
COOKBOOK 
Edited by 
Barbara Amouyal 
Illustrated by Stephanie Allneu 

This collection of kosher 
le'Pes8ah recipes takes you 
Into Ihe kitchens of Israel 
and uncovers some of the 
most imaginative and 
exciting ideas for 
Passover cooking. 

Reg. NIS 9.20 Now NIS 8.30 

ENTERTAINING IN 
JERUSALEM 
By Jeanne Welagal 

The kosher gourmet 
cookbook 

with recipes presented 
In easy-to-follow fashion 
that make haute cuisine 
seem simple. 

Reg. NIS 20 Now NIS 18 

Limited stock available 
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A TASTE OF TRADITION 
RuthSIrkls 

The how and why of 

Jewish holiday cooking. 

A cookbook that 
encompasses the 
cultural and traditional 

heritage of the Jewish people. 
Reg. NIS 18.40 Now NIS 16.60 




POPULAR FOOD FROM 
ISRAEL 
RuthSIrkla 

A wonderful gift for the 
visitor to Israel, both 
s guide to understanding 
Israeli foods, and a 
souvenir of the 
Israeli palate. 

Reg. NIS 7.30 Now NIS 0.60 


Anatoly aiulAviial 

SHCHMANSKY 

Thi'<kHrneyIhw 

■■ — ~ 


MM 


THEU 


8 HCHARANSKV 
Ttiaitaffof 
The Jerusalem Poet 

Hie Ural full account 
of Avital Shcharansky'8 
IndomHobla iwalwu-year 
appaallofreo hat 
husband Anatoly 
NIS 39.00 



REDEMPTION SONG 

Louie Repoport 

The moat detailed 

accounl of 
Operation Moses— 
the rescue and aiilifi 
ol ElhloplanJewny. 

NIS 48.00 
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MYSTERIES OP THE 
REOSEA 

Prof oasor Lev Fiahelson 
& Devld Pilot of 1 

Blazing colour pholooraphy 
logethorwlh fasdnallng and 
Insightful laxtoflhe lloraand 
(aunn ol lha Red Sea. 

Reg. MIS 30.90 Now NIS 35 
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THE NEW DU*LOMACYi 
AbbaEban 

A monumental study ot post- 
WoridWar II diplomacy, 
offering a panoramic view of 
the International scene by a 
statesman and scholar. 
NIS 36 


BEIWEir, 


BETWEEN WASHINGTON 
& JERUSALEM 
Wolf Blltzer 

Tho li iBldo story of Amorican- 
faraefl relatlona from one of 
Ifie most informed and 
authoritative porapoctlveson 
Capitol Hill. 

NIS 36.00 
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AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
BIBLE ANIMALS 
Peter Prance 

Based ontlie latest rosoarch 
Wo ihe natural hisTory of the 
Bibsa lands and Holxow myth 
andnilturo. 

HIS 25.70 


:LeOC'WbG : 
5/:"s^i:eo . 



| JERUSALEM— 

THE MBA SURE OF T HS YB AR 
Abraham Rabinovich 

A jemsaiemlle's Jerusalem, 
en earthly view of a heavenly 
clty.byawrlleranda . 
photographer who are familiar 
with the city's back alleys 
NIS 20.00 


.. DiKinuu! 

STREET PEOPLE 


u f ;iVo V. tMLVi K.ViAH 


LEGENDS OF SAPBD 
Dav Silverman 

A collection ot Ihe wondrous 
tales bringing together ihe 
reality and mysticism lor 
which Ihfs picturesque town Is 
known 
NIS tO.BO 


With 

Prefudiee 


hm.ii " 

ulUnttM, 

JmtowFwto 

wlifllllfftB 

THEAlTO ALEXANDRIA, 
JERUSALEM AND FREEDOM 
Ada Aharonl and Thea Wolf 

A true story of ordinary people 
performing extraordinary lealstor 
fellow men. In Egypl during the 
tumultous 1930a and '40s. 

NIS 12.50 



STREET PEOPLE 
by Heine Dudman 

Tha stories behind ihe names 
ol Israel's mam sheets. Lear n 
more aboulDlzengofl, 
Nordau. Tchemtohowaky. 
and many more 
NIS 16.60 


WITH PREJUDICE 
by Alex Bertyn# 

AfBKlnatlng.endteM 
potpourri derived fiomlhe 

Jerusalem Post column of the 
same name. 

HfS 15.75 


To: BOOKS, The Jerusalem Post, P O.BJ 1 . ^^'^auntHDscember 31,1986 
Please send ms the book(s) as Indicated be ow. □ jeruaaiem-Measure 

Galapagos □ Entertaining In Jerusalem jgmsalem oflhe'.Year 

Rsllectlonsof Nazism □ TasteolPasBOvorCookbook p Legend, olSafeb 

Thom Birds □ Sh nherar«ky _ ol Bible Animals ° People 

Israeli Cooking on a Budget Q Redemption ® n The New Dlptomacy 

Popular Food From Israel □ Mysteries of the Red bsa 


□ Slreet People 




TOTAL BOOKS ORDERED; — 
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"A POEM. Buy a poem, please. A 
sad one, a glad one, Polish, Hebrew, 
English, Yiddish. Any language, any 
subject, any mood.” 

Shortly after my husband and I 
had moved to Jerusalem, I was 
drawn to the window by the sound of 
a very young voice. 1 looked down 
into the street and saw a mass of ash 
blond hair falling like an expensive 
evening cape over a pair of shoul- 
ders. A woman was squatting on the 
pavement. She had placed a stone on 
each of several pages, torn out of 
ordinary copybooks. A passer-by 
gave her a com but didn't bother to 
accept the poem she offered him in 
return. 

“Hello, there!** I shouted. "How 
much do they cost, your poems?” 
“As much as they are worth to 
you.” She looked up and I was 
startled by the sight of a face wherein 
freckles and wrinkles seemed to 
compete for space. She must be at 
least a hundred. 

During all the years that we lived 
in Jerusalem, Sophia appeared in 
our street maybe a dozen times, 
always unexpectedly and always 
wifh new poems. Lovingly she would 
display me contents of her plastic 
bag on my staircase. “This one is 
brand new. My son helped me com- 
pose it only yesterday. 

“I didn’t Know you had a son.” 
"You couldn't know about him. 
He was my neighbour's son until she 
died, last month.” 

1 don't know what to answer so I 
take the poem from her hand and 
reed: 

"In my house without walls 
we hit goals without balls, 
we play chess without men 
ana eat bread without jam. 

When my clock without hands 
will chime time without tears 
on my ship without helm 
we will sail without fears.” 

I smile benevolently. Honestly, it 
means nothing to me. I search in my 
pocket for money. It's empty. “Watt 
a minute, Sophia. I'll get my purse.” 
She trails behind me to the living- 
room and stops short by the door, 
staring at the paintings on my walls. 
“Magnificent," she murmurs. 
“ Otchen Krassivo. Where did you 
getallthese?” 

“My husband painted them.” 
“Dear mel But you shouldn't 
allow: him to keep such treasures 
shut in your private liying-ioora. An 
artist has to earn his talent by sharing 
the fruits of it with his less fortunate 
contemporaries, who havenot been 
blessed with the gift to create but are 
a|l the more hungry for beauty and 
truth.” •; 

; “What a 1 sentence, Sophia! You 
; should write It down. If you shift the 
words around a little, you'd have a 
new poem.” 





SHORT STORY 
Hannah Yakin 

Of course there can be no question 
of letting Sophia walk away with one 
of my husband's most beautiful 
paintings. I stop her in the doorway. 
“Look here, Sophia, this is much too 
expensive for you. If your son likes 
art so much, why don't you take this 
lovely little Watercolour? It costs 
only $60. L will let you have it for half 


new poem • • vm/ Igw. a iwk ^vu uarw II iui. IIHU 

. “Thank” you, my dear. You de- * he £ ric f g? en “' ™«y potma, 
finitely havi a fieifog for literature. Sop™ 8 , including tha frame.’ 1 
Have you ever considered becoming- N° ,ri0 ‘ I,don*t want anything 

auoet vourself?”'-: “ behind glass. And why should I bnng 


a poet yourself?”'-: 

■; Stupidly. ! blush and change the 
...subject. ‘ T Asa matter of fact these 
paintings have just come back from , 
■ an exhibition in Tel Aviv. ” 

" : W 1 She pauses in front 6f a 
large landscape in oil ancf points to 


No, no, I don't want anything 
behind glass. And why should I bring 
my son painted flowers If he can have 
real ones?” • 

' I don't know what has come over 
pie- 1 must.be crazy. Or else, Sophia 
must have bewitched me. t stand 
'helplessly by as” she departs with niv 


i the tagob th6 fretrte.V'SeYeir hun- ;hU8>ahd’s Urge oil parting, leaving 
‘ V: diedi 'ThoJ'a a lot” of money.” She on.my stairs her plastic bag full of 


E oems. Some are funny, one is 
loody, most are downright silly. 
One is a six-page ballad about a 
beauty and a beast. She stands in my 
kitchen and recites it by heart. It 
would have been a pleasure to listen 
to her musical voice, if I hadn't felt 
so miserable. 

“Sophia,” I tell her. “My husband 
wants his painting back. You must 
retum lt to us at once.” 

She looks at me as if I had slapped 
her in the face. 

“I’m sorry, Sophia. He doesn't 
care for poetry. And the painting 
wasn't mine in the first place. I bad 
no right to sell it. You must give it 
back. . 

"But my : son will kill me.” She 
shakes her head and I have this 
frightening notion that, if I don’t say 
or do the right. thing immediately, all 
. her thousands of freckles and wrink- 
les will fly off her face and bide like 
moths in my clothes, like worms in 
my food to poison my life forever. 
“My son needs your husband’s 


"My son needs your husband’s band's n 
landscape/' she declares. MThe distance, 
mountains, the fields, the clouds and She lei 


Has she gone to the left? To the 
right? Or has she flown away over 
the roof of my house? 

I go to our rendezvous in Cafe 
Atara. At exactly 4:30 she appears. 
She hangs her plastic bag on the back 
of my chair and waits for me to finish 
my coffee. A waitress shouts: "We 
don’t need any poems. Get out of 
.here!” 

"This lady is my guest," I say. 
"Coffee and cake, please.” 

Sophia doesn't touch the coffee, 
but she picks up the cake and re- 
quests a paper bag. "Are you 
ready?” she asks. “Let’s go." 

We walk in silence for about 10 
minutes. “How far Is it to where you 
live, Sophia? Can’t we take a bus?” 
"No, she answers curtly. She 
must be very angry. Or very hurt. Or 
very sad. Probably all three. She 
Strides like a queen, wrapped in her 
voluptuous mass of ash blond hair. 
Her body is so frail that I wonder 
how she was able to carry my hus- 
band's heavy painting over such' a 


ious. "Who . mountains, the fields, the clouds and 
Comes 'this the sun, The migrating birds intfie 

1 steals my : .irighthand corner, the path, leading 
even: know, beyond the horizon,; the trees»the 
call < the r donkey in front of the house. . 
r . “Pm Sony. I can't do anything 


. She leads me through neighbour- 
hoods I know oiily from reading the 
newspapers. So these are the slums, 
I realize. “Sophia," I nearly Cry. -'Is 
itfaryct?” * v ; 

"We’ve arrived,” she says. 


saded. "Have pati- about if. Yqu must show, me where "Look.” , . 
he’ll bnng me new . you live. Ineed that painting and I J peep through a broken window 
she has some. Iwill need|tnow.” > and see the back of a young giant 

.don’t agree to sell "Now? Impossible! I’m a working . wh6 sits in front of my husband T s oil 
nd that she r must Wqmatf. But If you insist, We can ..painting and respectfully run? his 

' ' - . - meet at Gaf6 Atwa, 4:30,.Paes that ti tigers over the rough texture 

>hou|li. : YouTI .go suit you?” • '*Y . ‘ - caused by brush and palette luilfe on 


- caused by brush and palette knife on 
' , cqnvas. His right hand feels around , 
.• the clolids until it finds the migrating 


“He travels," says Sophia. “He 
doesn't know yet that this is his last 
journey.” . , 

"Oh no ” I whisper. “Was he bom 

that way?" . , , . , 

Sophia nods. "My neighbour had 
three sons. Michael was killed In the 
Holocaust. Rafael was killed In the 
War of Independence. And this one, 
Gabriel, was bom blind and a half- 
wit. She raised him to kill rather than 
be killed. Come, let’s gel the paint- 

^‘Gabriel," sho calls as we enter 
the room. “I've brought you a piece 
ofcake.” , . .. 

Instead of accepting the gin, me 
young man asks: “who's witn you? 

“A guest. She’s the wife of the 
artist In whose landscape y° u ^ 
been travelling. She has come to 
take it back." . ■ 

The huge young man turns 
. childish face in my direction. 
grins fearfully and, howling like 
dragon, hurls his massive body to- 
wards me. Sophia slips herself 
.tween me ana the madman, an® 

E ushes him back to his chair an 
oxes him on both ears . ■ 

"OK,” I scream. “Keep ** 

painting. I don’t want it. 

r ..can, I run through the dark street* 

. until, after I don*t know howlong.l 
emerge at a neighbourhood T recog 
" nize.. ; • 

1 I ARRIVED home exhausted ^d 
told my husband what had ,bap- 
,, pened. l thought he would be 
. but he, wasn’t. He understood, 

; .. Next morning we : found the paw 
'. tag leaning against our front doo.- 
: : My husband was bappybut I ^nt . 
I.iimaglned Gabriel’s fury after he. 
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Art 


found out that Sophia took away his 
andscape. 1 got myself mUj - such a 
state that my husband agreed to help 

^ogeTher^'walked through the 
slums I had criss-crossed with Sophia 
only the day before. Impossible to 
remember which way we had gone. 
We knocked on all the doors, asked 
everybody. “A poetess,” I described 
her "With long blond hair and a 
faded velvet dress. And a giant. 
Blind and a half-wit. But you must 
know them." 

We went to the police. I inquired if 
anything had been reported about a 
very tiny lady who had been killed or 
assaulted by n madman. They 
looked at me as if I were mad myself. 

We entered Cafe Atara and asked 
for the waitress who had served me 
coffee yesterday. She had been dis- 
missed for rude behaviour. 

My husband hailed a taxi and 
brought me home. He put me to bed 
as if I were a baby. Next morning he 
woke me up, smiling. “Ten o'clock, 
darling. Time to get up. A surprise is 
waiting in the kitchen." 

Sophia, it flashed through my 
minck But in the kitchen my husband 
was waiting with a festive breakfast. 
He had bought hot rolls and fresh 
fruit. There were flowers by my 
plale. 

“What’s this? An anniversary? 

“A party. To celebrate your re- 
covery.” 

“My recovery? Does that mean 


IN 1978, Mcnaslic Kadishman 
tended a flock of gaily-stained sheep 
at the Venice Biennale. From that 
environmental, “live,” sculpture in 
pastoral surroundings, Kadishman 
began to develop paintings and 
sculptures based on the theme of 
animal and shepherd which led him 
to the confrontation of man and God 
through the biblical epic of the sacri- 
fice of Isaac. 

The transformation of an arcadian 
setting to a heroic battle culminated 
in a series of marvellously painted 
expressionist canvases and installa- 
tions and large, outdoor, Corten 
steel sculptures shown at museums 
in Breda and Arnheim, in Holland 
this pnst autumn. The drawings used 
as a support medium for the more 
comprehensive works (also shown in 
Holland) are currently on view here. 

The power of Kadishman's paint- 
ings and sculptures, derived from a 
combination of intensely dramatic 
subject matter, simplicity of form 
ana expressive, non-superficial, 
painted surfaces, doesn't come 
across in these small drawings. More 
in the realm of dashed-off sketches, 
the few dozen works on paper cre- 
ated in several graphic media (pen- 
cil, chalk, ink, marker) express 
Kadishman's impulses and inclina- 
tions but give less indication of his 
talents as a draughtsman or his re- 
soluteness as an artist. 


Kadishman's 

sacrifice 
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“My recovery? Does that mean I s< 
I've been ill?” .Ip 

"Darling, it's time you should |i 
realize you have lived in a fantasy 1 y 
world for the last couple of weeks. I ft 
All these stories about Sophia and I t: 
the blind giant..." n 

“I have lived in a fantasy world? 1 h 
Are you suggesting that Sophia and 1 t 
her son donYexist?" | i 

He pressed my hand. “Who I 
should understand you better than I? | s 
Am I not an artist myself? People j 
like us get caught up in our own , 
make-believe worlds, sometimes.” I < 
“But your oil painting... It was \ 
taken away and brought oack. You 1 
don’t deny that, do you?" I i 

He shrugged his shoulders. "It ; 
might have been hidden some- 1 , 
where... by somebody...” 

“But the poem. The one about my I 
house without walls and my ship I 
without helm... It exists. I have it." | 

I tried to decipher the expression 1 
on my husband’s face. Pity? Worry? I 
Fear? He polished an apple against I 
his sleeve and held it up against the | 
.light. . ■ • 

• “Let's drop the issue," I said. “I 
don’t want you to be sad. Let’s enjoy 
this wonderful breakfast. That apple 
iS Rorgcous. You should paint it. 

■ Sure. And you should write a I 
poem about it." 

"A poem? I? I’ve never written a 
line in my life and I did not write that 
poem about my house without walls. I 
J can prove it, too. The handwriting 
isn't mine. Look. It’s here, in my 
pocket; One minute. Here. No, I 
mast have left it in the drawer. Never 1 
mind. I know it by heart: In my 
house without walls, we hit goals 
without balls', we heat stoves without I 
, walg, we cook soup without oats , we 
have holes' in our coats... You have I 
. .holes in your coat,” I suddenly 
observe. "A thousand tiny holes. Do 

E u know What that means? Moths 
ve invaded your clothes.”. | 

“Moths?” , My husband shakes. 
Mmsfelf in disgust. "Moths? Are you 
: B Pre?" Then, smilinfc compaS- 


The mostly linear episodes de- 
scribe the “sacrifice" from several 

f mints of view, philosophical and 
iteral. Serene landscapes dotted 

... . 1 /.(tlia •.■nil 


with sheep and views of the vigil on 
Mount Moriah, give way to the ex- 
treme violence of the ram, virile and 
mythical, hovering over a defeated 
human antagonist; the latter por- 


niui mci LiKC V wu wiionaiiu, 

.' ; J !holMgAtaPe of, peace?” '' 

take bvd tired warriors," I agree. 
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' two. artists/’ he decides, 
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trayed in a style reminiscent of death 1 
in Picasso’s Guernica. \ 

In contrast to the accepted biblical j 
story, and in keeping with contem- < 
porary history, Kadishman reverses 1 
roles, denies the intervention of 
God’s angelic emissary and proceeds 1 
to enter a life-and-death struggle. 

Although the sketches are in- 
teresting to see, this writer appreci- 
ates Kadishman at full throttle, using 
colour, form, volume and space to- 
their maximum effect. Somehow, the 

HAIFA MUSEUM, through the 
scholarship of the late Giza Frankel 
of its Ethnology and Folklore de- 
partment, has long been associated 
with research into Jewish paper- 
cuts. a study which culminated a year 
before Frenkel's death, in the pub- 
lication of a seminal book on the 
subject (Massada, 1983, m English 
only). Its current exhibition: world 
Papercuts," dedicated to Frankel s 
memory, extends the Museum s area 

ofvexpertise to encompass the craft 
as practised for decorative, social, 
religious or ceremonial purposes in a 
dozen different countries Rnd cul- 
tures. 

Almost 300 papercuts, many don- 
ated by Irma Kerp-Schlesinger of the 
Netherlands, others provided by 
foreign embassies in Israel, have own 
assembled and studied by curator 
Nina Benzbor and guest curator 
from Beersheba Yael Hoz, who is 
also responsible for the scholarly 
catalogue. From it we learn, for 
example, that the paper-dolls on 
exhibit from Mexico are used m the 
ritual exorcism Of evil spirits; that 
the highly-coloured Chinese cut- 
outs detail the make-up, gestures 
and costumes of popular theatrical 
and operatic characters; that the 
Dutch nonour their dead with paper 
. memento marl mounted . on black 
r ■ velvet; and that Polish painted Eas- 
ter eggs are decorated with tiny 


Menashe Kadishman drawing on paper (Julie M. Gallery. Tel Aviv.) 

nonchalance and* delicacy of line expended on the picture-making one 
cannot do justice to the would expect more enjoyment of the 
monumentality, impact and tradi- results. The ^ 

tional spirit of the epic pictorial Fiszman s inability to condense his 
theme (Julie M. Gallery, 7 Glikson, painterly dynamics into more succint 
^1 Aviv) statements. The pictures tend to run 

MARCELO HSZMAN’S frenetic- off with thenfSelves, the pulses un- 
looking acrylic canvases are packed controlled. (Mabnt Gallery, 31 Gor- 
with compositional activity derived don, Tel Aviv), 
from an over-abundance of jumbled After ra- 

te and thickets or chromatic webb- regular army 
ing. These linera showers, looking mmed to painting m 1980 His rat r 
like unravelled skeins ot dyed woof, un inspiring P»ctur es are ultra 

S tumDl U ousn«s of the sur- ducUve imagery, 
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ferring the flattened anatomical sur- 
face, eyes becoming rhomboids and 
noses translated into triangular 
shapes. (Kibbutz Art Gallery, 25 
Dov Hoz, Tel Aviv). Till Dec. 25. 

ALL SIX ARTISTS in a group effort 
entitled Landscape Visions share a 
common artistic denominator based 
on the idea that their primary visual 
experience, or in this case their con- 
frontation with outdoor subject mat- 
ter, is an existential one, a concep- 
tual meeting in which the painter 
takes away prim a facie information, 
which he stores and recycles in his 
own fashion at a later date. There- 
fore, the initial response lo nature, 
-unlike the work of Corot, Monet or 
even Homer, is a delayed action. In 
the interim, experiences simmer and 
boil over to become pictures of a 
mystical sort. Nature and things 
natural are transposed into cerebral 
and supernatural themes. 

The most elegant purveyor of this 
idea is Larry Abramson, whose sing- 
le canvas reveals an exotic, “star 
filled mountain top, viewed from the 
confines of a hidden portal. The 
acidic cerulenns and violets, against 
a background of tar-hlack encrusta- 
tion and washed sepias, frame the 
main image. 

Gabi Klnsmcr’s horizontal paint- 
ings (super lac on paper) contain his 
familiar sweep of dense, opaque sur- 
faces bleeding into wisps of rainbow 
hues nnd incised lettering spanning 
i the upper edges of the compositions. 

Yadld Rubin, a lyrical painter, 
shows three canvases saturated with 
layers of translucent pigment. The 
• compositional division of broad 
. horizontal bands suggests receding 
r fields and frontal hedges, which also 
- provide the basis for abstract ex- 
i- pressionist design, 
d Moshe Elhanatl and Rachel Snllt 
i- scumble their surfaces to the baiest 

minimum, leaving little trace of the 
i, true landscape while Tamara Rlck- 
is man’s colourless (blacks, greys and 


Hke Carra anl Balia come to mind in personages 
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remains a constant one. Carmen 
uses no modelling in his work, pre- 


The kindest cut 


Five Gallery, 5 Kalisher, Tel Aviv). 
TUI Dec. 29. □ 
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a few instances, where original mate- 
rial of important national types was 
not available, photographs have 

■ . . ■ i ■ i . c~ _ nf 



Memtnto Mori- pencil and Ini on wMupopv, mount'd on black v'h'l. 1b* 
Netherlands, end of I9th century. , 

each of the geographical sections Placards 

into which the paper-culs have been ^ th b as j c differences be- 

igrouped. Realizing that viewed ™ cuts where patterns 

under glass, these frail Items wouW Seaffout of the paper itself; 
lose much of their charm an ^ „ ■ t j V e”. pictures formed by cut- 
mfirfiaev. the curators have wisely' 8 . . >h& nnner-. ahd 


'awfoutofit. 
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been utilized; for example, those of 
19th century "Spitzenbilder/' lace 
pictures made in German convents, 
displaying religious emblems in 
miniature medallion settings. 

Jewish papercuts, dating from the 
mid-18tb century onwards, are im- 
pressively represented. Designed for 
specific religious objectives, they in- 
clude marriage contracts, mizrach 
plaques for private homes denoting 
tlie direction of worship towards 
Jerusalem: and larger, more ornate 
versions for the synagogue, termed 
shlviti, and derived from the Hebrew 
phrase (Psalms 16:8): "I will set the 
Lord before me always." 

Reviving 20th century Jewish 
papercutting, rendered largely mori- 
bund as a result of World war II and 
the Holocaust, aie a dozen local 
artists who have become serious ex- 
ponents of this craft. Particularly 
utipressive are exhibits by Raphael 
Abacassl, originally from Morocco,' 
who incorporates Jewish and Mos- 
lem ornament in his designs, 
Yehudlt Shadur, originally from Ihe 
U.S., who devises majestic tree-of- 
11 fe patterns containing Eastern 
European symbols, and Archie Gra- 
nd, originally from London, who 
l . combines; styles and iconography 
1 from ceremonial objects of the Be-i 
; zalel period with motifs from Islamic 
• architecture. (Haifa Museum. 26 
j. Shabtai Levy) Tijl April 30. 

n • • ANGELA. LEVINE 
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Anatoly Sharansky's ordeal in a Soviet 
labour camp is described in an excerpt 
from The Journey Home/ written by 
members of The Jerusalem Post staff, 
edited by Louis Rapoport, published 
by Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 


ON ANATOLY’S thirty -second 
birthday, January 20, 1980, his 
father Boris died of :i heart fit tack on 
a Moscow bus. Me was on his way to 
the apartment of Zionist activist 
Alexander Lerner to attend a, 
gathering to celebrate Anatoly's 
birthday. Father and son had not 
seen each other since Anatoly’s 
arrest three years earlier. His 
father's health had been a source of 
constant concern lo Anatoly, who 
was haunted by the fear that he 
would never see him again. 

“The last three years have given 
me enough time to realize how much 
I received from our family,” wrote 
Anatoly to his mother upon receiv- 
ing the news of his father's death. 
"There was a constant atmosphere 
of goodwill, of optimism, of concern 
for other people , of interest in every- 
day events and readiness for new 
experiences.... 

*‘The day after I received your 
telegram telling me of Papa's death, 

1 decided, in his memory, to read 
and study all hundred and fifty 
Psalms of David. This is what 1 do 
from morning till evening... as 1 read 
these verses, my thoughts return to 
Papa, to you, to Avital, to the past 
ana the future. . . Gradually, my reel- 
ing of great loss and sottovv changes 
to one of bright hopes. 1 am denied- 
the right to visit Papa's grave, but 
when, in the future, I hear these 
wonderful verses, these lines that 
encompass the lives of all the Jews. . . 
1 shall remember Papa. It will be as if 
1 had erected a memorial stone to 
him in my heart, and he will be with 
me all the days of my life.” 

Anatoly remained in Chistopolfor 
another year, continuing to converse 
with Mendelevich two or three times 
a week via the “telephone.” (Yosef 
Mendelevich, an Orthodox Jew, was 
sentenced at the Leningrad trial. 
The “telephone" was the form of 
• communication they had rigged up 
between their cells via the latrines.) 
Once, when the guards made a mis- 


take in timing, the two men passed 
each other in the corridor. Although 
they had never met, they instantly 


\ 
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recognized each other ana, ignoring 
the guards, embraced briefly. 

In April 1980, Anatoly was trans- 
ferred ISO miles eastward to Labour 
Gamp Thirty-five. He had com- 
pleted the three years in prison his 
sentence called for. All that re- 
mained now was ten years of 
'‘re-education" In labour camps.. The 
Soviet penal system does not make 
automatic allowances for good be- 
. haviour. Unlesfc political' pressure 
was applied successfully, he could 
expect ,to be forty-two years old 
when he boarded a train again for 
/ Moscow, in the, middle of lp9u. ; . 

. .. thirty-five, was 1 one of 

; . '• ibrebilababr camps for political pris> 
'-.•/•■pbp* In: the. Perm district In the 
foOtl|i|ls^Qf‘ tb& Urals, the mountain 

^AGkWllHtfeEN! ■ ■ •• ■ . .■>! . 
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ber of the team to which he was 
assigned. His head was shaved when 
he arrived, and he was instructed to 
remain clean-shaven. He marched in 
formation to and from work and the 
dining hall several times a day after 
responding lo a roll call. When rela- 
tives came to visit, they would be 
completely stripped to ensure that 
they would not pass illicit items to 
the prisoners. Sometimes, to punish 
a prisoner, the relatives would be 
sent hack after their long journey 
without being permitted to see their 
loved one. 

Anatoly, who unlike Leonid had 
always been inept with his hands, 
was assigned to be a lathe operator 
working on metals. He found the 
work difficult in his impaired physic- 
al state. Half n year after hisarnval, 
he collapsed at his job with back 
pains and stomach cramps. 

On October 18. 1980, the camp 
authorities decided to crack down on 
Anatoly. They assigned him to re- 
pair the barbed-wire fences around 
the camp, bill, predictably, he re- 
fused because lie considered it im- 
moral to contribute to his own im- 
prisonment. lie was sentenced to 
two weeks in the punishment cells, 
later, he spent two more such 
periods of punitive confinement. He 
was released from the punishment 
cells in December weighing 105 
pounds (40 kg.), Jti pounds (11 kg-) 
less than he weighed upon liu arrest; 

His mother had been scheduled to 

visit him the following month, du 
permission was withdrawn without 
explanation. 

II is moral health concerned 

Anatoly as much as his PWjj 
condition. In the perennial war tna 
the penal authorities waged again* 
the inmates to keep them divide 
and under control, ethnic d 
enccs were useful: °nc gmup 
pitted against another. When &uo 
officers indicated that *) W ° U L 0W 
worth his while to let themkn 
what the Ukrainian pohtiwb^ 

Anatoly refused to go 
g consider you a criminal org 
I tion," he told them, “and I want 
5 contacts with you." ,.. rh fe 

3 In December 1», a ycar a fir r ^ 


(Top) Anatoly crosses to freedom; Anatoly with friends, including Ida Nudel. (Above) Anatoly and Avital step off the 
plane which brough t th em home. ( Opposite) On the campaign track, A vital and former Refusenik Yosef Mendelevich . 


range dividing European and Asian 
Russia. 

Guard towers and a high wooden 
-fence topped by barbed wire limited 
views of the rolling countryside. The 
guards, mostly young central 
Asians, were often accompanied by 


the . long winter months, guards on 
skis patrolled a strip of land between 
the rows to check for footprints 
indicating that sOmeone had attemp- 
ted to reach the fence during the 
night. A would-be escapee was un-< 
likely to get very far even if he 
somehow gpt through the fence and 
the numerous other Darners. 

Prisoners could receive visits by 


days. Married prisoners were given a ; 
private room to share with their 
wives during such visits. Since these 
rooms were known to be bugged in 
order to pick up political indiscre- 
tions passed during moments of in- 
timacy, the prisoners controlled 
their conversations accordingly. 

Each prisoner was issued baggy 
gray trousers and p padded, jacket 
tagged with: hi? naerte and the nu'tn- ' 


iniDition on prisoners approaching Prisoners could receive visits by gray trousers and a p 
j the. wall itself ..Every morning during relatives onceayeat foT up to three tagged with : hi? barite i 

AAA • .>{: ■ 7" 


^ arrival in Camp Thirty-five, the ^ 
S thorities, seeking to find 
» point, confiscated th J.JJ° A ? a t 0 - 
psalms Avital had given him. Anaro 
ly immediately declared la strike : an^ 
i • refused to leave his 

■ ' morning for work. In demanding 

t book back, he cited the i feet jw 
, there was no Sowet law ags^t P“; 
. sessing a prayer book. He he 

. enced to solitary confinement 

l camp’s closed P |18 J n n _ tro inath 
Guards led him out to the patrol par 
, between the concertina rrire^J 
[ took him to the other endof tn^ 
tamp, where the pnson Was local 
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There he was plaeed in a punishment 

^Regulations limited prisoners’ 
stays in punishment cells to a max- 

5 & 5 S 2 SFS 
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back inside. 


THERE IS NO HEATING in a 
punishment cell, and the prisoner 
entering it for the first time, wearing 
thin clothing in the Russian winter, 
does not believe he will survive an 


hour. But death rarely provides such 
an easy way out. Somehow, the body 
adjusts. The prisoner survives, 
though he must keep in virtually 
constant motion to provide body 


heat. A wooden sleeping platform 
folded back against a wali of the 


otherwise bare cell is let down by the 
guard each night at the designated 
sleeping hour. But there are no 
blankets, and the need to keep mov- 
ing makes sleep impossible, until 
exhaustion finally becomes too 
powerful. The oversize clothing 
given the diminutive Sharansky, 
normally a flapping nuisance, pro- 
vided a bit of -extra material to be 
folded back, a few additional calor- 



of his Hebrew vocabulary and 
rethought computer problems. 
Anatoly's spirit survived his ex- 


tended stay in punishment cells in- 
tact, but nis body collapsed. He 


thy men contract illnesses that re- 
main with them for the rest of their 

lives. . . , 

The prisoner is permitted to take 
nothing with him into the punish- 
ment cell - no book, no pencil or 


Anatoly and Avital 


HH 


ies of warmth. But it is hunger, not 
cold, that is uppermost in the mind 


of a prisoner in a punishment cell. 
Warm food of abvsmal aualitv 


paper. He cannot send letters, and 
although prison regulations entity 
even punishment-cell prisoners to be 



mm, 


Warm food of 'abysmal quality is 
provided every other day in a quanti- 


showri letters upon their receipt, this 
is generally not done. The obiect is 


enough to keep a man alive 
Keen hundred calories, the 


-once fifteen nundred calories, the 
next time nine hundred calories. On 
(he alternate days, a chunk of dark 
bread and water is all there is. Con- 
stant hunger grips the body and 
mind. In these conditions of con- 
tinuous cold and hunger, even heal- 


is generally not done. The object is 
to break the prisoner by severing 
him from any connection with the 
outside world and from his routines, 
by reducing him to a state of utter 
helplessness in which he accepts the 
norms of his tormentors. 

Anatoly was determined thattms 
would not happen to him. They 
could control his body, but he would 
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not let them insinuate themselves 
into his mind. He had enough re- 
sources lo fill it himself. The guards 
in the corridor were startled to hear 
loud singing coming through the 
door of the punishment cell shortly 


after Anatoly was nut inside. Every 
day he sang nil the Hebrew songs he 
knew, uninhibited in his solitude 
about singing as loudly as he wished 
despite his off-key voice . Singing is a 
balm for the soul in any circumst- 
ances; in solitary confinement it can 
tilt the balance toward sanity. 

Falling back on a favourite pas- 
time, Anatoly began playing mental 
chess - moving both the while and 
black picces’in his head and analys- 
ing the game as he went along. He 
ran through the two thousand words 


suffered occasional loss of con- 
sciousness and an irregular heart- 
beat in addition to other ailments. 
One day late in the summer of 1981, 
he fainted. But when he was revived , 
prison officials refused to give him 
any nourishment because it was a 
non-food day for him. Several days 
later, the officials had second 
thoughts and brought him to the 
camp hospital, where doctors con- 
firmed that he had developed a heart 
ailment and was suffering from mal- 
nutrition. He was kept in the hospit- 
al for thirty-three days on a better 
diet, but when he returned to the 
camp prison, the previous starvation 
diet was reimposed. 

In October 1981, the still defianL 
Sharansky was brought to a room 
where he found himself in the pre- 
sence of a People’s Court judge from 
the region, two people’s assessors, 
and a prosecutor. Tie was being tried 
for violation of camp regulations. 
There was no defence attorney. It 
took only five minutes for the court 
to find hint guilty of a continued 
refusal to confess to the original 1978 
charges and of exerting a bad influ- 
ence on the prisoners. The judge 
accepted the camp administration s 
proposal tu send him back to Chisto- 
pol Prison for three years. Although 
the court, at that time, had no power 
to extend his term beyond what the 
court in Moscow had fixed, it could 
convert up to three years of his 
labour-camp term into prison time. 


In November 1981, twenty months 
after he left Chistopol for Camp 


after he left Chistopol for Camp 
Thirty-five he set out again for the 
grim prison in the Tatar Republie.tr 
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HEATING for winter and cooling 
for summer are topics that come 
around with monotonous regularity. 
If our early taste is an indicator of the 
months ahead, heating will be a 
much-needed commodity this year, 
compared with the recent mild win- 
ters. 

At the risk of sounding like a 
broken gramophone record, my best 
advice continues to he a personal 
visit to one of the public bureaus that 
offers free individual advice on ener- 
gy consumption. Itisalmust impossi- 
ble to generalize about the best way 
to heat. What may be appropriate on 
the temperate coastal plain - where 
opening the windows on a sunny day 
may warm up the house - would he 
ridiculous in the frigid hilltop re- 
gions, and vice versa. Cost calcula- 
tions for a middle-floor flat in a 
building arc not the same as for lop 
or bottom floors - and (hey also 
differ with the quality of insulation. 

Sometimes it occurs to me that 
one needs an engineering degree just 
to figure out the charts issued 
annually by well-intentioned public 
bodies such as the Israel Building 
Centre and the Histmlnit’s Consum- 
er Protection Authority - whose fi- 
gures to do not always tally. This 
year, for instance, your costs of 
producing 1,000 kilo-calorics of heal 


by various fuels appear to be lower if 
you follow the Consumer Author- 
ity's churls rather than those of the 
Building Centre. Fortunately, the 
relative costs of various types of 
heating, and their advantages and 
disadvantages, remain pretty much 
the same, whoever your expert is. 

Unfortunately, free personal con- 
sultation on household heating is 
available only in the three major 
cities, although phone calls will ulso 
be accepted during reception hours, 
manpower permitting, 'the Ministry 
of Energy and the Israel Building 
Centre continue to sponsor energy 
advisory bureaus at the following 
places and limes: Jerusalem, Rassco 
Building, 23 Reliov HillcI, (02- 
228456), Sundays, 3-7 p.m.; Tel 
Aviv, Israel Building Centre, 40 Re- 
hov HaUniversita, Ramat Aviv, (03- 
425221), Tuesdays and Thursdays, ■ 
3-7 p.m. In Haifa, the service has 
been curtailed to once a month, on 
the first Tuesday, 3-7 p.m., at the 
Housing Ministry, 32 Rehov Yud 
Lamed Pcretz, (04-674161). 

The Hisladrut Consumer Protec- 
tion Authority also gives personal 
advice on heating, rs well as on the 
purchase and use of any household 
appliances, via its chief consulting 
engineer, Moshe Nissenbaum at its 
Tel Aviv headquarters, 93 Rehov 
Arlosorolf, (03 263 582). Officially, 
his reception hours are Mondays, 
10-12 a.m. and Wednesdays, 4-6 
p.m.; but unofficially, he can usually 
be found there every day between 1 0 


a.m. and 2 p.m. He is also prepared 
to answer queries by mail. 

In very general terms, households 
must decide whether they want a 


must decide whether they want a 
central-heating system which keeps 
an entire home fairly evenly heated 


throughout the day and even most of 
the night, or whether they can man- 
age with a system that heats indi- 
vidual rooms when required. This 
depends both on the climatic region 
in which they Live, and on the fami- 
, ly’s lifestyle, i,e., how many hours a 
atiy there are people at home, - 
if one opts for a central-heating. 


(nefi) or gas. The relative cost will 
vary from year to year, according to 
. world oil prices. At present fuel-oil is 
the cheapest of the three, followed 
; by kerosene and then gas. On the 
other hand, the Initial installation for 
gas central-heating is cheaper, and 
; this may be a consideration. . 

<{"■ ■ In recent years, there has bpen a 
, ; fashion for neatirig' private houses, 

• or at, least living rooms, by wood- 
. burnipgstoyes.| idi^cussed this (rend 

pXGe sixteen 1 .o 7 
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(Above) Amcor's com- 
mercial size ionizer and 
(right) home 'Air Proces- 
sor. ' 


MARKETING WITH MARTHA 


with Ada Roitgur, one of the staff 
engineers at the Israel Building Cen- 
tre. She tries to caution consumers 
that wood-burning is a rational heat- 


ing option only if the family is willing 
to undertake this as a "hobby” as 
well as a heat source. Wood stoves ' 
are a lot of work. The fire must be 
stoked frequently, and ashes re- 
moved regularly. 

A winter’s stock of wood is a 
mighty big pile, and one must be sure 
of a reliable source of supply. Con- 
sumers should be wanr of stove sales- 
men who claim that they will 
“guarantee” a steady supply of 
wood, by next winter they may oe in 
an entirely different line of business. 

In addition, Sabbath-observers 
are advised against choosing wood 
stoves, which need feeding regular- 
ly, “unless they want to go to the 
neighbours on Shabbat to warm up 
ana have a glass of tea," Roitgur 
quips. 

And as for a wood-burning open 
fireplace, forget It as a serious heat- 
ing method. Its energy efficiency is a 
mere 4S per cent, Roitgur says, and 
it is useful only for "atmosphere,” 
and to make popcorn or roast 
. marshmallows. 

Perhaps Roilguris less impressed 
than most with the back-to-nature 
longing of wood- burning enthu- 
siasts, many of whom come frpm 
Western backgrounds. She herself 
grew up in Riga, Latvia, and can 
remember her mother's joy. when 
their apartment house finally con- 


verted from wood-burning stoves to 
modern central heating. 

IF ONE OPTS for room-by-room 
heating rather than a central system, 
it is still necessary to differentiate 
between “spot" heaters and “space” 
heaters. 

Spot heaters are appliances of 
very limited range, intended to 
warm a person who is very close by. 
This category includes the infra-red 
coil heaters and the small electric 
blowers. These are inexpensive to 
buy, and not prohibitive to run pro- 
vided you use them for the purpose 
intended: to warm a person at close 
range for a brief period. This in- 
cludes heating bathrooms (for which 
there are specially-designed safe 
models which hang on the wall and 
operate with a woven cord), and 
warming yourself while you dress or 
undress in the bedroom, or while 
you. are seated at a desk. 

SPACE HEATERS, as the name 
implies, are intended to heat an 
entire room. To help calculate the 
heat-output required for any given 
room, the Building Centre has 
issued a chart listing the watts-per- 
square-metre required for rooms of 
various degrees of insulation, in 
different parts of buildings, in va- 
rious regions of the country. It is too 
lengthy to reproduce here. 

As reported in previous years, by 
Hr the cheapest way of space heating 
is the reverse heat pump of an air 
conditioner. Although electric, it is 
ah extremely energy-efficient 


method, which works essentially by 
reversing the usual process of an air 
conditioner, so that the hot air goes 
inside, and the cold air goes out- 
doors. 

It lias two limitations: it will not 
work in areas of the country where 
temperatures frequently go below 
four degrees centigrade; and be- 
cause of the high initial cost of 
buying and installing an air con- 
ditioner, it is considered a rational 
choice only for homes that want to 
use the unit for summer cooling as 
well. 

When installing an air conditioner 
to heat as well as cool, he sure it is 
placed no higher than midway up a 
wall. If too near (he ceiling, it will he 
ineffective as a healer, since heal 
rises. And since air-conditioner heat 
is very dry. it is advisable to run it 
simultaneously with a vaporizer. 

BECAUSE other types ol electric 
heaters are on the expensive side lo 
run, and because most homes in 
Israel have a very a very limited 
electrical power capacity (unless 
equipped with three-phase wiring), 
the general advice here is to use 
electrical heaters in bedrooms and 
workrooms, and to choose some 
other method for the living room/ 
dining room/kitchen areas. Gas 
and kerosene heaters - of the type 
known ns "open flame” heaters, 
although they do have a guard-grille 
- are the common choices. 

Kerosene is cheaper to run, but 
gas is less messy to deal with, and has 
less odour. Both require constant 
ventilation for safety, and therefore, 
there is no point in weather-stripping 
windows or doors in a room intended 
for these types of heaters. 

And ironically, while it is more 
convenient to use gas which comes 
from a central, metered gas supply, 
it is cheaper - by about 17 per cent - 
to have the- old-fashioned type of gas 
balloons. Why this is so, and 
whether this is fair, is another story, 
not for this article. 

In the electric-heater category, 
the big hit this season - according to 
the Building Centre - is what is 
known as a T ‘convector" heater, so- 
called in Hebrew conversation ns 
well as in English. In appearance, it 
resembles a small, flat cabinet, and it 
can stand on the floor or hang on a 
wall. There are electric coils inside, 
and the hot air is emitted through a 
grille, either through the natural 
rising of hot air or assisted by a fan 
inside. The convector heater charac- 
, teristically has a thermostat and two 
' or more heat-settings. 

In terms of heat produced per unit 
of power a convector heater with or 
without a fan is said to be more 
energy-efficient than an oil-filled 
electric radiator. It also heats up a 
room more quickly, especially if it 
has a fan. 

EITHER an oil-filled radiator or a 
convector with a thermostat can 
safely be left on overnight in a bed- 
room, says Roitgur. Gas heaters and 
kerosene heaters should not be used 
in bedrooms, because of the obvious 
dangers of falling asleep with them 
on - and the many tragedies which 
have resulted here from such use of 
these open-flame devices. 

All energy advisers today argue 
against the under-the-tiles system of 
central heating which used to be 
popular here two decades ago. This 
is an extremely inefficient way to 
heat, from the standpoint of energy 
utilization. 

On the other hand, electrical heat- 
ing which goes under carpeting, 

. rather than under floor-tiles, is not 
so wasteful of energy, and it has the 
advantage of giving a delightfully 
even heat, ana one which warms a 
room quickly, because of the natural 
I propensity of heat to rise. 

Here again, however, the consid- 
eration is similar to that with air 
i conditioning. Under-the-carpet 
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heating is an , economically rational 
choice only if one wants to install 
wall-to-wall carpeting anyway. T 0 
do so only for the healing benefits 
would be costly and short-sighted, o 

DEVICES designed for purifying 
indoor air are particularly relevant 
to wintertime, when we spend more 
of our lime in rooms polluted with 
dust, cigarette smoke, heating fumes 
and cooking odours. Amcor has 
come out with three new models of 
ionizers (his season. What char- 
nelcri/es all three is that they have 
built-in fans and fillers to increase 
theii range and elliciency. One is a 
small home unit called the Amcor 
Aii Processor, which retails for N1S 
-Id. while two. Air Font and Modu- 
lion 2IKH1-S, which are intended fur 
offices, business premises and halls, 
sell for NIS Mill) each. 

All Amcor nil -processing devices 
work on Mu- principle of improving 
the balance of positive and negative 
ions in the atmosphere by generating 
more negative inns, which are the 
ones henelieial to health and com- 
fort. 

Negative ions hitch onto (he posi- 
tive ions (which are the ones bearing 
smoke, odours, etc. ), and draw them 
to the ground, nr onto a filter. The 
result is said to be cleaner air -and 
greater comfort to the respiratory 
and anti-allergenic systems. 

Despite the new models, Amcor 
continues to market its earlier per- 
sonal and home ionizers, which 
sell in the range of approximately 
NIS 100- 140. These lack fans, and 
they come with filter papers which 
go underneath the devices and need 
to be changed occasionally. 

If one is sceptical nbout the whole 
idea of air purifiers, there is an 
advantage lo ordering the device 
direct from the central marketing 
agent, Sagi Marketing and Services, 
Beit Ron, 142 Rehov Ahuza. 
Ra’annna 4300U. (There is a NIS 10 
mailing charge. ) That way, there is a 
two-wcek money-back guarantee, 
whereas returns to a shop are at the 
discretion of the shopkeeper, and 
probably impossible. 

FOR T1 iOSE whose idea of winter- 
time bliss is lo snuggle under a warm 
quilt until spring, there is a new 
niudc-in-Israel product, under li- 
cence from the Du Pont branch in 
Switzerland. It is a new type of quilt 
filling, said to be warmer, vet lighter- 
weight, than conventional feather or 
synthetic stuffings. 

The new Du Pont fibre is based on 
the idea that the more small holes 
there are in the fibre, the warmer u is 
- because of the air-trap insulation 
principle. Locally, the qinUs are 
made by Kibbutz Canma, and are 
marketed by Kit an. . 

The polyester filling comes in two 
versions, llollofil (recognizable by a 
yellow label), and Quallofil (with a 
blue label), which is more expensive, 
beenuse it has more holes. 

The latter arc sold here as Ur- 
mia Super Q” and their recom- 
mended retail prices are about 
185, for the single-bed size, and Nib 
287 for the double. They are ctaimefl 
to be "four times 
conventional quilt. The Ho 
variety is about 40 per cent cheaper, 
but only “twice as warm as reguia 

^ Both are said to be washable, at 40 
degrees centigrade. , rt 

the U.S. market. These 
standard American shapes an ’ 

which means they do I JP t “L ets 
duvet covers, but only flat s > 

fitted sheets and pUlow cases. > n y 

are available at tne chain i sto • 
linen shops, and Ki a ^u 0 j|o- 
direct-sales outlets. The njwHol 
fil and Carmia Super Q q* sh0U D 
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THERE is a considerable body of 
literature devoted to those who 
hreak the sixth commandment m 
«iectacular ways- Much ot n is Irank- 

v sensational. Some of it tries to 
come to grips with the awkward 
problem of why people kill, in cases 
where the obvious motives of greed, 
jealousy and revenge are absent. 
Not all such attempts succeed. 

The Moors Murders have 
attracted a good deal of this literary 
interest, and continue to do so even 
twenty years after the two culprits 
were sentenced to life imprisonment 
for their crimes. Ian Bradv and Myra 
Hindley were convicted ol three 
cases of murder. Two of their victims 


Vision of murder 


were children, killed and buried on 
the moors overlooking Manchester . 

An unusual feature of the case, lo 
use a neutral term, was the tape- 
recording made by Brady and Hind- 
ley as they abused and murdered a 
little girl. This recording wns played 
at their trial, and convinced many 
people that the abolition of capita! 
punishment for murder in Britain 
Had been a serious mistake. 

Recently the affair made a spec- 
tacular return to the headlines. 
Police teams have again been ex- 
cavntingthe moors in search of more 
craves. It was reported that this had 
been done as a result of information 
received from Hindley, after the 
parents of other children who had 
gone missing in that area had 
appealed to her to set their minds at 
rest about the fate of their loved 
ones. 

U is not easy to explain why adults 
kill children. This book manages to 
complicate the issue even further, 
despite including material which 
actually does cast new light on the 
whole affair. 

The author was working as a jour- 
nalist for a sensationalist Sunday 
newspaper at the time he was research- 
ing this book, and his search for 
the “shocking" angle is apparent 
throughout. To give him his aue, he 
has been thorough and diligent in his 
studies, and conducted interviews 
with a wide range of people, includ- 
ing Brady himself. Since the mental 
condition of the murderer has de- 
teriorated of late, the author did well 
to extract any sort of i nformation out 
of him. 







BRADY AND HINDLEY: Genesis of 
the Moors Murders by Fred Harri- 
son. Bath, Ashgrove Press. 189 pp. 
£9.95. 

Ralph Amelan 

THE MAIN focus of the book is 
Brady’s confession that he killed two 
other youngsters with the aid of 
Hindley. While the man is in such a 
state that anything he says is suspect , 
it is true that the two children m 
question went missing in the same 
Manchester suburb where the killers 
were in business. The most recent 
police enquiries have been especially 
concerned with their fate. 

But the evidence implicating 
Hindley. as presented here, is less 
strong. It is indicative of the author s 
approach that he makes great play of 
allegedly incriminating remarks 
made by Myra Hindley in the pre- 
sence of a nurse in 1966. Hamson 
trumpets the fact that the nurse 


made her statement about the inci- 
dent in the form of a "Statutory 
Declaration" before a “Commis- 
sioner of Oaths." "Myra Hindley 
might wish to argue that the story is a 
fabrication." the author informs us, 
with the air of one about to play his 
trump card. "If it transpires that 
Myra is correct, then Sister Wright 
[the nurse] is guilty of perjury, which 
is punishable in a court ot law." 

All this is less than compelling, 
and 1 am not referring to Harrison s 
rather pompous style. Firstly, Hind- 
ley “might wish to argue" that the 
nurse cannot remember exactly 
words spoken twenty years ago. To 
err is human, not perjury. Secondly 
the author is quiet about just when 
the nurse decided to make her 
"Statutory Declaration." My bet is 
that it was made very recently, long 
after the event in question, and this 
makes the nurse’s ability to remem- 
ber what Hindley said verbatim 
rather remarkable. Thirdly a "Com- 
missioner of Oaths" is a posh word 
for solicitor, and I have to report that 
not everything said in front of a 


DEATH is a benign hodge-podge of 
scientific, philosophic and spiritual 
truths, truisms ana some challenging 
ideas: a patchy book full of interest- 
ing but hardly-substantiated argu- 
ments, written in a gush of hyper- 
bole. The authors skim through cur- 
rent medical attitudes and practices 
in relation to the terminally ill and 
the inevitability of death, severely 
critical of what they interpret as n 
misguided desire to abolish death in 
the medical establishment’s effort to 
preserve life at all costs. Bites nolres 
mclude the fixation of doctors with 
medical hardware, when it is com- 
bined with a lack of reverence for 
dying individuals. The authors con- 
tend that there is a widespread fai- 
lure to deal with the deeper ques- 
tions concerning the quality of life, 
ooth of those who are dying and 
those who must live on. 

If read as an essay, this becomes a 
less vexatious book; if the excitable 
patches of gush can be disregarded 
v .the bliss of being," or “ worship - 
death as life's guardian anger - 
my italics), then there are, admitted- 
ly several thought-provoking mo- 
ments. One. of tne most interesting 
ot these is the contention that dis- 
are indicators of the proximity 
»i! ra ther than its cause, and 
mat there is, in everyone, a kind of 
inner timer which at some stage says 
enough": “Balancing the ’will-to- 
! lVe natural to every organism there 
jj a ’wUl-to-leave*. Each human 
°swg,.as 'an animal, is bora with a 
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Moment of merger 


DEATH: A New Perspective on the 
Phenomena of Disease and Dying by 
Manu Kothari and Lopa Mehta. 
London, Marion Boyars. 195 pp. 
£9.95. 

ISRAELI WAR WIDOWS: Beyond 
the Glory of Heroism by Lea 

Shamgar-Handelman. Mas- 
sachusetts, Bergin & Garvey. 219 
pp. No price stated. 

Aloma Halter 

built-in death wish, or death prog- 
ramme, together with his intrinsic 
mechanism for fulfilling the same, 
somewhere in his or her body. 

Rationally, we may al accept that 
death is an indispensable- demog- 
raphic regulator, or, as the puthore put 
it, a "herd function," but it s hard to 
share in Drs. Kothari and Mehta s 
enthusiasm when they enjoin us to 
‘‘welcome death, like.. .St. Francis 
■of Assisi, with arms wide open . ••I 1 )- 
Even harder to accept is the plea to 
think of death as “the climactic mo- 
ment of merger with the mfinite ■ 
infinitely poetic, but rather hard to 
swallow for the bereaved family. 

IN LEA Shamgar-Handehnan’s 
Israeli War Widows: Beyond the 
Glory of Heroism, a study is offered 


solicitor, or even by a solicitor, is 
necessarily the truth. 

The author’s thoughts on the 
affair are similarly less than illumi- 
nating. "Ian Brady is one of the 
tragic figures of our time, a symbol 
of perversity. He inverted reality. 
Where normal people express them- 
selves through art, lie dared to act." 
Er, quite. Apart from wondering 
whether Brady's victims ami their 
families are not somewhat more tra- 
gic than the murderer, there is not 
much else lo say except to note the 
curious idea the author must have of 
the artistic impulse if it is merely an 
alternative to bumping off kids in 
front of live microphones. 

IT IS usually enough in explaining 
the motive* of a ruthless killer to 
point out that evil people enjoy 
doing evil things. But there is nne 
interesting feature about the Moors 
Murders that the author mentions, 
but fails to develop. 

Brady had visions. They were of a 
figure Brady described us the Face of 
Death, a warm green radiation. It 
became the centre of a cult; Brady's 

killings were sacrifices to it . .'Til do it 

a favour,” lie said, "and - like it will 
do, in the end - it will do me 
favours". 

This is far from being the only case 
of a mass murderer experiencing vi- 
sions or voices encouraging him to 
action. The "Yorkshire Ripper," a 
man responsible for the deaths of 
several women, is a prominent re- 
cent example of.the same thing. In 
both cases, these visitations helped 
to push the killers over the edge . 

ft may be that such voices and 
visions are but the figments, of a 
severely disturbed mind, rational- 
ised as objective phenomena be- 
cause the potential killer cannot ack- 
nowledge that the impulse to murder 
is his and his alone. But it may be 
that just as prophets arc summoned 


to their calling, so murderers are 
summoned to tneire. And in Brady, 
together with his accomplice Hind- 
Icy. someone found a faithful ser- 
vant. 

For a fine book on the Moors 
Murders, I recommend Emlyn Wil- 
liams’s Beyond Belief. Apart from 
bringing the story up to date, Brady 
and Hindley has little to recommend 
it. D 


of the impact of this country’s five 
ware, in 38 years, on the women 
widowed. 

When a man is killed in battle, his 
death is a one-time, finite event. For 
his widow, however, there will be an 
indefinite length of time, after this, 
when she will go on, not only reliving 
his death, but also living through Us 
consequences for herself and their 
children. The IDF soldier will have, 
in unconsofing military jargon, 
“paid the ultimate price, but in a 
less dramatic, less glorious way. his 
widow will be paying out heavily: a 
continuing price in tne small change 
of daily difficulties and humiliations 
- queuing for her "rights at the 
Ministry of Defence, having to prove 
her case for social benefits, and then 
to contend with loneliness and poss- 
ibly even social ostracism as she 
rears the children alone. 

There will be a period of mourning 
and adjustment individual to every 
widow; it may take months, it may 
take years, it may never take place. 
The widow will be mourning not 
only her personal loss in the death of 
her husband, but, with the death of 
the marriage, she will also be mourn- 
ing the death of that part of hcreelf 
which has died with the marriage 
unit. 


In Israel a widow bears a stigma 
quite unlike the widower, her male 
counterpart. According to Shamgar- 
Handelman. “The changes in the 
social situation of a woman widowed 
by war cut across all levels of life - 
from that of the general social level 
through to the most personal and 
intimate relationships in her social 
network. The implicit assumption in 
professional literature - that widow- 
hood is a condition which affects 
only the ‘family situation’ of a 
woman - does not take into account 
the chain reaction of changes that 
this crisis sets in morion in her life. . . 

Professor Shamgar-Handelman, 
of the Hebrew University's depart- 
ment of sociology, treats her subject 
with a combination of sensitivity and 
brisk professionalism. Her research 
concentrates on a group of 71 
widows - a representative sample 
third of those widowed from the Six 
Day War (excluding kibbutz 
widows, who, argues tne author, 
constitute a special case because of 
the network of economic and social 
support on the kibbutz), .Methods 
and details of research and interview 
are carefully set out. Through the 
data, the personal vignettes and in- 
terviews convey - in a restrained but 
nevertheless very telling way - a rea 
sense of the personal tragedies and 
of the social changes which pervade 
all areas of daily life in a country 
which does not choose war, and 
copes bravely, if clumsily, with its 
aftermath. D 
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SIX NEW TESTAMENT WALKS 
IN JERUSALEM by I. Martin. San 
Francisco, Harper & Row'. 240 pp. 
S 12.95 7 

Abe Kramer 


THERE ARE many guide books in 
Israel, all useful in their different 
ways. Bui a book with a fresh idea, 
like the present one. is an event. 

Martin, a resident of Jerusalem, 
and a professional tourguide and 
writer, takes usalong the paths Jesus 
walked during his Inst week in Jeru- 
salem, beginning in Bethany and 
culminating at Calvary. His text is 
well-researched, and liiganized into 
six separate walking lours, which arc 
presented in an easy, conversational 
style, as if Marlin was accompanying 
us. It is finely illustrated hy sonic 200 
line drawings and photographs. 

He sets the scene with a concise 
but thorough background history 
from before and after the time of 
Jesus, describes the appearance of 
the various siles then (according to 
tradition or speculation), ami relates 
them lo what you see today. As he 
remarks in his introduction: 

"I have tried to convey the times 
Jesus lived in .... For the most part l 
have chosen sites in ami around 
Jerusalem that traditionally have 
been connected with Jesus’ last week 
in Jerusalem. I hnve also included a 
few other siles that I feel you will 
enjoy seeing. They include a Crusad- 
er Monastery in Bethuny , a Tomb on 
the Mount of Olives, dating from the 
time of the Prophets, and a huge 
water cistern at the Antonia Fortress 
from the time of the Maccabees. I 
just couldn’t resist showing them to 
you as we pass by....” 

THIS is the special charm of Mar- 
tin’s guidebook. Following the paths 
Jesus took, you are directed to the 
many historical, archaeological, 
scriptural, architectural and topog- 
raphical points of interest along the 
way. The walks are organized in 
chronological order. The first is the 
journey to Jerusalem from Bethany, 
or El Azariya (meaning Lazarus), 
for it was there that Jesus raised 
Lazarus from the dead. Walk Two is 
a tour of the Mount of Olives where 
Martin asks, “What would Jesus 
have seen standing where you are, 
2,680 feet above sea level, and look- 
ing down into the city? In order to 
recreate this mountain as it may have 
appeared two thousand years ago, 
we ask you to use your imagination. 

“Walk to the end of the platform 
below the Intercontinental Hotel 
and lookout. Imagine every building 
you see in front of you taken away. 
In their place stand thousands of 
olive trees. In your mind’s eye. col- 
our the leaves silvery white, since 
that is how they look in the spring, 
the time of the year that Jesus spent 
his last week in J erusalem 
The quotation indicates the fla- 
vour of the book, as it proceeds to 
Walk Three, which includes Mount 
Tion and its environs; then to Walk 
Four which is a visit to the scale 
model of Jerusalem in 66C.E. . at the 
Holy land Hotel. Walk Five is on and 
around the Temple Mount; and 
the final Walk Six is along the Via 
Dolorosa with a recounting of wnat 
occurred at each of the fourteen 
stations of the Cross leading to the 
Crucifixion on the Hill of Golgotha 
(Calvary) and the entombment, 
where today stands the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre. 

While Martin’s book may he of 
special interest for Christians, it is of 
value for all tourists in Jerusalem, 
foreign visitors and Israelis alike. 
Many will find it a worth while book 

to read at home . 
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ONCE one mighl have hoped that 
things would be quite the opposite, 
that jews would ouilinue ns integral 
and innovative pnrtneis in the crea- 
tion of Arabic culture - writing 
plays, poetiy ami novels; making 
music and art. nuhlidiing newspap- 
ers: leading ami speaking and think- 
ing and singing in the mother tongue. 
Irony of ironies: the possibility of a 
future, if the tolerated and often 
encouraged level of madness doesn't 
filially overtake us, has been offered 
us by a true native son, a Palestinian 
Israeli, in » form (the arabesque) 
that is as integrally a part of this 
place as of Che post-modern world. 

Before speakingof the book itself, 
an extraordinarily dense Chinese 
box of a novel (now being translated 
into English for I [super .and Row) 
that pans from villages in the Galilee 
to Beirut, Paris and Iowa City, a 
word about its reception. Needless 
to say, it has created a stir: reactions 
have run the gamut from glib patron- 
age to outright adulation. Dan 
Miron’s piece in Ha’ohun Hazeh 
seems representative of Ihe former: 
"By using Hebrew, Shannons dis- 
tances himself from those outstand- 
ing attributes nl the Arabic tradi- 
tion. rhetorical and emotional 
abundance." though, lie adds, a hit 
is gained since imulcruilv has 
sloughed off "outmoded and static 
forms." This ungenerous view front 
up there simply perpetuates another 
received idea;’ Shaininas’s style, in 
fact, often achieves that most power- 
ful quality of Semitic languages 
(Hebrew and Arabic) when written 
in their own syntax: the ability to 
embrace contradictory slates in the 
enactment of events, or relations, 
between people and objects. 

Dan Miron goes on to say: "A 
reader of Shammas must ask himself 
whether his barren quality is the 
result of pcrsnmil inhibitions or if a 
wider problematic is at work here, a 
social or even national one - is 
Sham mas’s aridity the price he has 
paid for cutting himself off from his 
socitiL and linguistic roots and adopt- 
ing a foreign linguistic and cultural 
system?" While Sham mas is given 
credit for his portrayal of “the be- 
haviour of people and animals,” this 
is attributed to “the intuitive under- 
standing of a villager," since, “from 
a psychological point of view, Sham- 
mas has not yet reconciled himself 
intellectually and emotionally with 
his past." Would one accuse Harold 
Sclnmme!. for instance, of cutting 
himself off from his "social and ling- 
uistic roots” by writing in Hebrew 
and not English? Of course not, after 
all, he's one of “us" and the essence 
of a Jewish soul must ultimately 
express itself in the “Jewish lan- 
guage.” 

Without being too hasty in jump- 
ing to conclusions, there seems to me 



novel are not mere surrogates ill tin 
hiuids of Shaiiiinas. but inti malt 
partners. The first section ami tile 





to be a code at work here, expressed 
more vulgarly elsewhere and which 


ARABESKOT t Arabesque) by 
Anton Shammas. Tel Aviv, Am 
Oved. 238 pp. NIS 16.40. 

Amtniel AJcalay 

her finger on exactly what some Jo 
find scary; “In Israel", Hebrew litera- 
ture has been tribal literature, deal- 
ing with tribal matter. Attempts to 
deal with extra-tribal affairs nave, 
until now, failed due to this provin- 
cialism. Only the existence of Jewish 
readers around the world, along with 
the natural curiosity of others about 
life in this little country, was able to 
push it to the forefront; however, 
there is also a nan-Jewish population 
which, following the natural course 
of things, finds itself mixing in to 
form an integral part of Israeli cul- 
ture. This would be inevitable even if 
the country was absolutely isolated, 
not to mention that it finds itself 
within the heart of the Arab world, 
no matter how hard one tries to 
evade that fact. That Hebrew and 
Arabic are closely related, and that 
half, or more than half, of the Jewish 
population is of Middle Eastern ori- 
gin, on]y speeds up the process... 
Maybe "a day will come when an 


could be set out in the following Israeli theatre troupe will tour Arab 


coum tie set out in me following 
terms: He deals so beautifully with 
village life- who wants to hear about 
his two days in Paris and visiting 
Proust's grave and going to the Iowa 
Writing Program, and meeting his 
lost double, thought dead in Beirut, 
and his identity; and after all doesn't 
he know who he is, it's right down 
there on his ID card, isn't it? The 
assumptions behind such thinking, 
dare one utter it, reflect a kind of 
positivist logic whose natural cul- 
mination is in racial purity laws, or in 
A. B. Yclioshua's equally ludicrous 
but no less sinister stance (he main- 
tains one cannot be a Jewish writer 
outside of Israel or in n language 
other than Hebrew). And along 
comes this Sham mas person, who 
isn’t even a Jew or a Moslem but a 
Christian, and throws a monkey 
wrench into the works... scary, isn't 
it? To some, .apparently, 

, AT THE other end of the spectrum, 
Yael Lotim (in A/ Hmnhhinar) puts 
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countries and present plays alter- 
nately in Hebrew and Arabic. 
MHybe a day will come when Israeli 
writers - Jews too - will prefer 
writing in Arabic, since their read- 
ership will be incomparably greater 
than in Hebrew." 

This would be to face truly fright- 
ening prospects; cultural exchange 
(with our neighbours, not Germany 
or Finland), pluralism even; perish 
the thought. But innovative artists 
change maps, realign branches of 
affiliation, affect both retro- and 
prospective readings. In making 
Hebrew a lingua franca that just 
happens to dominate this particular 
region for the time bei ng- and which 
can be used due to political and 
cultural vicissitudes by anyone who 
happens to be trapped within such 
circumstances - Shammas has both 
made a path, and presented solid 
reason to reexamine a little more 
thoroughly this time around, the 
ethnocentric assumptions that have 


so long ami exasperating!)' governed 
most (un)crilical readings of Jewish 
writing. Like all good writers. Sham- 
mas anticipates possible readings of 
liis work within tne text itself. By not 
only accepting but even celebrating 
his own exile within language, he 
fully realizes the condition ana prob- 
lematic of writing anywhere: in this, 
he breaks the blockade of contem- 
porary Hebrew prose. 

COMMENTING on Maurice Bian- 
chot, Gibert Sorreiitino has written: 
"His writings investigate the abso- 
lute responsibility the writer has to 
language. Civilization has convinced 
us that to speak is to control that 
which is spoken of; Blanchof s entire 
occupation has been to call this glib- 
ness into question. He has shown us 
that the void writing creates between 
itself and the world can never be 
filled adequately; the writer’s hope 
to tell a story is futile, yet this void is, 
infinitely and mysteriously, the only 
space in which literature can exist. In 
Blanchot’s words: to discover the 
language of literature is to search for 
the moment which precedes litera- 
ture." 

In many ways. Arabesque is pre- 
cisely about finding this constantly 
recurring and elusive moment, ab- 
out the working out of several motifs 
in a literaryform divided, here, into 
two parts: The Tale, and The Teller 
or, in more contemporary terms: the 
narration and the narrator. By going 
back in time from the village of 
Fasuta. in a world where Beirut was 
the urban point of reference, and 
forward, past Sabra. to Paris and 
Iowa. Shammas emerges as both 
teller of tales and narrator of texts. 
He includes the 19th century novels 
some would have preferred he con- 
tinue writing (the detective story, 
love story, story about the double) 
by interrupting, interrogating and, 

. finally, through sheer bravado, out- 
doing them. instead of relying on the 
found manuscript, the lost relative 
"himself in Arabesque (Michael^ 
Michel Abyad) offers the teller of 
tales the book of his own life when 
they finally meet in Iowa City, so far 
from everything thut has separated 
them this long. 

The form and language of the 


remaining sections Mini compose tile 
family chronicle dating from the 
mid- 19th cent my embed their fable 
in words that themselves :ne pail ol 
the past: here, the archaic and the 
magical coincide. The eyes ol the 
child (observer/narralorl process all 
the information - colours, sounds, 
smells, feelings - and release it 
through the art of a medieval story- 
teller. 

But just as the storyteller was 
often not content to rest on the 
merits of the tale withnul at least 
suggesting the consequences, iinplic- 
tinns or moral of its action through a 
commentary, so Shninmas employs 
various means to re-process that 
primal information, to rescue it from 
Us interment in the past, static and 
eloquent in its beauty, and in the 
only context when it has its use: the 
present. 

OSTENSIBLY, the narrator is look- 
ing for a lost relative, hut the search 
ends up as an essay in recuperation, 
an attempt to assemble the shards of 
the long-shattered primal vessel. 
The narrator isn’t driven by a false 
nostalgia but by (he need to make 
some sense out of the delicate and 
layered experience that comprises 
the life of those Palestinians who 
stayed after the di.sastcrof ’48. These 
layers include the now airtight world 
beyond, represented by Beirut, both 
as it was and is; the West Bank, with 
all the attendant ambivalence and 
confusion involved in that rela- 
tionship; and Israel itself, with the 
incessant hope and disappointment 
it offers. 

A number of these themes mirror 
and fold in on themselves: the charac- 
ters and objects that belonged to this 
primal past have a kind of subterra- 
nean vision. They see from under- 
ground up, and often take to the 
road, botn in (light and search, and 
wander through the same strata as 
the narrator. Other characters, 
those from the“aftenvorld" (Israelis 
and others the narrator meets along 
the journey ) , can only see in reverse : 
they have to try and reconstruct 
Anton the narrator by finding those 
parts of himself he is still in search of. 

Paris and Iowa City arc two way 
stations. As Shimcon Bala has 
pointed out, they interconnect with 
another underlying theme: a love 
story or, rather, a story of unre- 
quited love, something which has 
always served to represent the diffi- 
culty of a final union, whether with 
oneself or one’s past. 

THE GIVE and take between the 
betrayal of telling and the need for 
things to be told permeates the book 
(from standing like “a mule dove” 
before his Uncle Yusuf, holder of 
keys to many mysteries, to the com- 
plex net woven in Iowa between 
Bar-On, an Israeli, Paco, a Palesti- 
nian from Nablus, and Anton, the 
writer/narrator, now the “Jew’s 
Jew” at the International Writing 
Programme). 

Shammas does not neglect the 
haunting power things have over us: 
an inlaid Damascene box, flasks of . 
olive oil, horses, strands of hair, a 
handkerchief, a pillow, and, most of 
all, names themselves. Laila Khouri, 
an elegant Christian woman from 
Beirut, ends up Suraya Said, a 
widowed Moslem in the West Bank 
whose deaf and dumb twins have a 
stunning eloquence. Anton (the nar- 
rator) sees a picture in the Septem- 
ber 27, 1982 issue of Time of 
Michael/Michel (adopted in Beirut 
in January 1928, a tew days after 
Uncle Jiryis Shammas went off to 
Argentina, thinking his son Anton 
dead) riding a motor-scooter 
through the carnage of Sabra. Anton 
(the narrator) then discovers Suraya 
Said (Laila Khouri) through Abdul- 
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lah ul-Ashuh (once Abdullah Said) 

•14 veins alter al-Asbali had a shave 
in bis fat he i’:, barbershop in Fasuta 
an English rille between his legs, his 
gsy.e tixeil on three white horses 
hitched to a goat shed in the dis- 
tame. 

By acknowledging ihe power 
names and naming have, Shammas 
doesn't succumb to their damning 
edicts but remains autonomous, al- 
ways tinding new ways out of the 
labyrinth. In another context (/%• 
rian I.iiemiure: Horizon 2000),hm- 
iil Uridine Ben Cheikh wrote: "Our 
Palestine is within and the language 
we have to express it guards its secret 
voice." By guarding the secret voice 
of his own language, Shammas coun- 
ters complexity with complexity to 
roinfoico the relentless lesson about 
what happens once a whole life order 
In is been shattered and frgmented. 
both politically and naturally. 

Irreverent 

WIFE OF...: An Irreverent Account 
of Life in Washington by Sondra 
Gotlieh. New York. MacMillan. 2W8 
pp. $18.95. 

Sharon Drache 

A SELECTION from Sondra Got- 
lieb's regular column, “Letters from 
Washington, " this irreverent 
account by the wife of the Canadian 
Ambassador to the United Stales, 
Allan Ezra Gotlieb, is a triumph. 
Gotlieh has an uncompromising ta- 
lent, and writes about what she 
knows best. She has always worked 
this wiiy. She began with two cook- 
books, The Gourmet's Canada 
(1972) and Craw Country Cooking 
( 1 970). Her culinary skills have nev- 
er let her down, indeed have always 
been cent ral to her writing, together 
with her marriage of almost three 
decades to a Canadian career civil 
servant. 

Sondra Gotlieh lias managed to 
combine the requirements of a pub- 
lic service wife and her own literal)’ 
ambitions. Though off to a late start, 
she has published two humorous 
novels, True Confections (1978). 
subtilled How My Family Arrangot 
My Marriage, which won her the 
Stephen Leacock Medal for 
Humour, and First l.ady. Last Lady. 
a detective roman i) clef whose cast 
of characters are career diplomats 
and politicians. . 

When she went to Washington in 
December, 1981 with her husband 
Allan, she continued to play a varia- 
tion on a role she lias been paying 
her entire married life. II is lj> J 
husband's credit that lie has : 'l' v 2p 
encouraged her, and has even oc- 
as she acknowledges in hermtrodi 
lion, her occasional censor. Asic » b 

as I am ‘wife of’ we both be,ie . vt J 
writing should be apolitical- Himj 

a fine fine. It’s Allan’s job to see that 

I don’t fall off and embarrass my 

“OTw -fl- T, 

irreverent account of lit 
. Washington." How does she g 
away with it? The answer Iks i 
ability to create nnjversai 
stereotypes. She places wi 
on the literary map when she 
cilessly equates theirliusband 
with tneir personalities. The 
dedicated to all those women wno 

play adjunct t0 . th f 1 r » KSdeliber- 
body and everybody. Tms i o 
ately fabricated anonymity 
her to distance her characters. 

In Gotlieb’s candid mirodort 
she tells readers that writing . 
more naturally to her than Wg 
dignified. Her work is about tne 
undressing or public . ! in . 
Certainly it keeps her readers » 

terested. _ 
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THE GRAVE nature of the cleav- 
age between religious and secular 
Jews in Israeli society is acknow- 
ledged now by even the optimistic. 
Earlier this year, Professor Asher 
Arian, a prominent Tel Aviv Uni- 
versity political scientist, warned 
that tne inability to find a concilia- 
tory formula for their co-existence 
“presents a great danger to Israeli 
democracy.” He added that, while 
the ethnic division, acute as it may 
be, “is likely to resolve itself in the 
long run or to re-emergc in the more 
familiar guise of social class conflict, 
the religious cleavage, in contrast, is 
likely to persist.” 

The long subtitle of The Dilemma 
of Religion and Politics informs us 


that it is a survey of "attitudes and 
positions within the Israeli Labour 
movement on religious pluralism." 
Some of the quotations deployed in 
this book reveal the shallow and 
unserious nature of the treatment of 
this.central issue, by a political party 
which, for nearly twenty years, ruled 
Israel virtually uncontested. 

The book is divided into four 
parts. The first contains seven inter- 
views, in the form of monologues, 
with central members of the Labour 
Party “who are directly concerned 
and involved with the issue of plural- 
ism,” including Abba Eban, Haim 
Zadok, Uzi Baram and Moshe Shah- 
al, as well as the two leading re- 


THE DILEMMA OF RELIGION 
AND POLITICS edited by Susan 
Hattis Rolef. Jerusalem, Semanta 
Publishing Company. 171 pp. No 
price stated. 

Nissim Rejwan 
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ligiously observant party members, 
Menachem Hacohen and Avraham 
Burg. 

Part Two reprints excerpts from 
speeches given by a number of party 
members, Shlomo Avineri, Uzi Nar- 
kiss, Esther Herlitz, and Yehiel 
Leket, among others, at a “seminar 
on pluralism" held early in 1985. 

Part Three includes “some re- 
levant speeches and writings of va- 
rious Labour leaders, some going 
back to the 1930s when the ‘historic 
coalition’ between Mapai^ and 
Hamizrahi was first formed.” This 
section provides excerpts from the 
observations of such prominent 
Labour representatives as David 
Ben-Gurion, Yitzhak Tabcnkin, 
Ya’acov Shimshon Shapira, Yigal 
Alton, Shimon Peres and Yisrael 
Yeshayahu. 

The eight appendices which com- 
prise Part Four consist of documents 
‘‘directly relevant to the subject at 
hand" and include a resolution on 
Sabbnth observance adopted by the 
Zionist General Council in 
March 1934; the text of the Law of 
Return; a resolution on Religion and 
State presented to the parly s fourth 
conference, April 1986. but not 
adopted, due to the large number of 
amendments proposed; and a state- 
ment by Shimon Peres made in 
Toronto in December 1979 at n con- 
ference of the Reform Movement 
there. 

“PLURALISM" is the key word 
here. However, as Susan Hattis 
Rolef points out in a substantial 
introduction, the issue of pluralism 
has two facets. “It concerns, first of 
all, pluralism as manifested by the 
coexistence of religious and nonreli- 

S 3us (or secular) Jews in Israel, and 
e modus operandi of this coexist- 
ence. Then there is the problem of 
the status of the Reform and Con- 
servative movements in Israel, and 
the fact that the rabbis of both move- 
ments do not have the right to offici- 
ate at weddings, enact divorces or 
perform conversions..." She admits 
that the material gathered in the 
book “does not purport to be any- 
where near definitive" but simply 
highlights the problems and posi- 
tions from a Labour perspective. 

The difficulty, in tact, starts with 
the very attempt to define Jewish 
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pluralism since, as Rolef admits, 
there are... as many definitions of 
this pluralism as there are spokes- 
men." For Menachem Hacohen, an 
Orthodox rnbbi, pluralism has al- 
ways existed in Judaism in terms of 
freedom of opinion and thought; 
however, once a decision is taken on 
a certain issue there must be unitv of 
action. In other words, for Hacohen 
pluralism can exist only within the 

framework of the Halacha. 

Which of course takes us back to 
square one! As Rolef herself writes. 
“The clearest, even if rather banal, 
message to emerge from the inter- 
views is that a greater Reform and 
Conservative presence in Israel 
would change the whole background 
against which the debate on plural- 
ism is being conducted." For some, 
however, this amounts to no more 
than a desire to see more Jews come 
to Israel. The sentiment is best ex- 
pressed by Hacohen himself, who 
remarks that he “wishes that hun- 
dreds of thousands of Jews from (the 
Reform and Conservative)^ move- 
ments would come to Israel.’ Then, 
he adds, “I would have an ideologic- 
al confrontation with them here. 
Confrontation, we note, not an offer 
of coexistence. . 

Other platitudes and absurdly 
simplistic statements crop up. Abba 
Eban, for example, thinks that the 
Oriental Jews are strongly biased 
against Reform and Conservative 
Judaism. “I have.” he is quoted as 
saying, “heard a tremendous 
amount of anti-Reform rhetoric, 
especially from some of our Sephar- 
di leaders, because since Reform is a 
phenomenon that didn’t happen in 
their communities they believe it to 
be a form of deviation leading to 
assimilation.” On the same subject 
Hacohen claims that “all the Jewish 
concepts of the Jews who enme from 
Moslem countries are Orthodox, 
and that these Jews ‘cannot con- 
ceive, for example, of a synagogue 
where men and women sit 

l °¥here are bright spots in this 
book, also, and a few really enlight- 
ening passages. In sharp contrast 
with 8 some of the previous remarks. 
Yehiel Leket feels that aprtonjhe 
Oriental Jews are in practiceopen to 
an approach which is close to that of 
the Conservatives and even parts of 


the Reform Movement, but’ that - 
“(he Ashkenazi Orthodox establish- 
ment is pushing them in a direction 
which is contrary to their own in- 
clinations.” 

Rolef makes a valuable point in 
the course of her analysis of the 
factors which affect the attitudes of 
Labour party members and other 
secular Israelis to religious plural- 
ism. Most of these Israelis, she 
writes, “even those committed intel- 
lectually and philosophically to plur- 
alism, came from Orthodox back- 
grounds and view themselves as re- 
bels against Orthodoxy.” In other 
words, “their religious" frame of re- 
ference is Orthodox.” 1 

In this context she uuotes Profes- 
sor Avineri as saying trial “the syna- 
gogue I don’t go to is an Orthodox I 
synagogue;” she also quotes Leket's 
coinage, "Secular Orthodox Jew," I 
as well as Uzi Baram’s observation 
that, if he were asked to define 
himself religiously, "he would 
answer that if anything he is Ortho- 
dox.” Haim Zadok’s reaction on 
visiting n Reform temple in the 
U.S. is similar. "The God whom 
I knew in my synagogue in my 
youth,” lie said, “does not under- 
stand the language and dues not 
understand this ceremony.” Both 
Bnram and Zadok are, of course, 
thoroughly secularized Israeli Jews. I 

ANOTHER FACTOR affecting 
Israelis' generally negative attitude 1 
to Reform and Conservative Juda- 
ism, Rolef observes, is "ignorance." 

She quotes .Baram as saying that the 
average Israeli “is aware only of I 
some of the more bizarre aspects of I 
the Reform Movement." She quotes 
also Ya’akov Vismonsky. head of 
the Local Council of Givat Shmuel, 1 
who “openly expressed his prejudice 1 
against the Reform Movement, but 
admitted that he knew nothing about I 
‘the moral approach of the Reform 
Movement to life’ and ‘the essence 
of Reform Judaism.' ” I 

Rolef then asks: What can be done, 
to overcome the ignorance? Her 
reply consists largely of adducing the 
case of Yehiel Leket. the chairman 
of the World Labour Zionist Move- 
ment, who “overcame his own ignor- 1 
ance during his sojourn in the United 
States as head of the Aliya depart- 
ment in New York, and favours 
sending... central members of the 
[Labour] Alignment- and other par- I 

ties as well - to the U.S. on study 
tours." What if the results of such 
study tours were reactions similar to I 
Mr. Zadok’s (and quite natural 
ones, by the way)? i 

The issue, of course, involves 
much more than "ignorance.” The re 
is a point which Rolef seems to me to I 
miss, together with most of the con- 
tributors to this volume. For the 
concept of “pluralism” is employed 
rather loosely in this book. "Jewish 
pluralism however, exists only in a 
very limited sense, and the phrase 
must be used with caution. For. 
while there is a plurality of Jews and 
of Jewish groups — Orthodox. Re- 
form, Conservative, sei/.'lar, atheist, 

and even defectors - there is no such 

plurality of Judaisms. There are 
many varieties of Jew living in Israel, 
and of course they have to learn to 
coexist in peace and mutual toler- 
ance. But there is, and in all probal- 
ity will continue io be, only one 
Judaism , the one known as halaehx; 
and it so happens that it is the 
Orthodox rabbinate that is entitled 
to define what halachic actually 
means. The dilemma about religion 
and politics in Israel will not be 
solved through recognition of what 
the editor terms “ihe pluralistic real- 
ity of Judaism” but rather by a clear 
separation of synagogue ana state, 
and through religion’s relinquish- 
ment of its status as (in Yeshayahu 
Leibowitz’s memorable witticism) 
“the kept woman of the Zionist 
Establishment.” 0 
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THE FIFTH COLUMN 
Matt Nesvisky 

“YOU’VE been avoiding the issue 
for weeks,” she says. “We have to 
decide what we’re going to do for our 
anniversary.” 

“Anniversary? How can you bring 
that up at a time like this? Can't you 
see I'm trying to work out how we’re 
going to pay these bills? Look at this 
phone bill. What have you been 
doing, calling your mother in Amer- 
ica every day and reading her Ihe 
opinion pieces in The Jerusalem 
Post ? I mean, it's all very well to 
keep the old lady up to date, but - ” 
“But it's very soon. We have to 
make plans.” 

“So make plans. Why is it every 
time you havea wedding anniversary 
you have to involve me? Make plans 
galore - long as it doesn’t cost any 
money." 

“Honestly, you rc impossible. 

“No, any extra expenditure is im- 
possible. We’re Israelis, we live day 
to day, and not a cent left over for 
sentiment. Look at this electric bill. 
What do they think we’re harbour- 
ing in our apartment, Koor Indus- 
tries? Besides, didn't we just cele- 
brate a wedding anniversary?" 

“Yeah. A year ago.” 

“Well , there you are . What do you 
want to do, make an annual thing out 
of it?” 

"That’s what people normally 
do." 

“How conventional. How mun- 
dane. Whatever happened to the 
freewheeling bohemian girl 1 mar- 
ried?” 

“She went bananas cooking meals 
for you every night and never having 
a vacation.” 

"Are you two having afight? the 
child asks brightly. 

“Shut up and eat your gruel, her 
father snaps. “Okay, so we'll do 
what wc did last year. You’ll throw 
together a nice little dinner, candle- 
lit and all that. We'll snuggle up on 
the sofa and reminisce over the wed- 
ding album. Later I’ll put something 
X-rated on the video. Very roman- 
tic. What more cou Id you want?” 
“Actually 1 was thinking more jn 
terms of - flying down to Eilat for a 
couple of days.” 

“Eilat? Flying? Are you crazy? If 
you don't get hijacked, they land you 
I in Akaba, and the Jordanians may 


no i let off the next batch of passen- 
gers so easily. And think of the 
expense! I’m a salaried journalist/ 
woman, not an arms dealer." 

"Eilat!” pipes the child. “Yeah, 
wc want to go to Eilat!” 

“You arc definitely not part of this 
anniversary celebration. Butt out." 

“Okay,'* the wife says, “ft doesn’t 
huve to be Eilat. What about a 
weekend in Tel Aviv? We could go 
to a modest hotel, visit the museum, 
hear the Philharmonic-’’ 

“Museum? Philharmonic? Oh. 
boy, only my wife could think up 
such a racy anniversary celebration. 
Anyway, you know we can’t stand 
the heat in Tel Aviv. It’s so sticky, so 
humid. Remember last time how 
your permanent uncurled?" 

“It's winter, dummy.” 

, “Which means the ocean ’s closed , 
so what’s the point of going to Tel 
Aviv if you can't go to the beach?" 

“Beach!" squeals the child. 
“Yeah, wc want to go to the beach!” 
“['ll give you beach in a minute. 
Say, that reminds me, the kid has gut 
this school trip to Ein Gcdi, and they 
want parents tu come along for the 
day. That would be a terrific thing to 
do for our anniversary!" 

“Are you serious?" 

“Hiking the canyons, the laughter 
of little children, a picnic in the great 
outdoors-” 

“Listen, buster, spending the day 
with a busload of screaming kids and 
munching Bisli and Kremnos while 
coneys stare at me from the rocks is 
not my idea of an anniversary 
celebration. Look. I at least want to 
go out for the evening." 

“Out? Evening? Are you crazy? 
I lave you been outside at night late- 
ly? Jerusalemites are freezing solid 
in their tracks. No wondet they're 


torching bus shelters again - sheer 
survival. Forget it. Let’s put off this 
anniversary shriek at least until the 
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spring. By then they’ll pass the tax 
reform - ” 

“That’s ridiculous. Next week is 
our anniversary, and that’s when I 
want tocclcbrate.” 

“So who told you to get married in 
December? 1 don’t know what the 
big hurry was.” 

“Hey.” says the child, “was l at 
your wedding?" 

“That answers that question," 
says the wife. “So, can we at least 
make reservations at some place nice 
for dinner?” 

“Reservations? Impossible - ev- 
■evcTything’s booked up months in ad- 
vance. It's those hordes of tourists-’’ 
“Tourists? Aside from Vanunu 
there hasn’t been a visitor to this 
country since the Achille Lauro. 
Where have you been?” 

“Christmas - they stampede here 
like lemmings. Don’t forget, there’s 
an awful lot of goyim out there. They 
take over the hotels, the restaurants, 
the shawarma stands - " 

“Look, let me make it plain and 
simple for you. If 1 don’t get a dinner 
out. I’m going to crack. The only 
thing I ever get to eat is something 1 
prepare by my own two hands." 

“You’re exaggerating. What ab- 
out that fancy press conference I just 
attended? I came home with a stuf- 
fed attache case. We had yummies 
for a week.” 

“Yummies!” cries the child. 

“I have simply got to get out of the 
kitchen! 1 tell you. I’m cracking! 
Cracking!” „ 

“All right, already. So Ml 
speak to my bank manager. I’ll 
try to get the credit card reactivated. 
I’ll write a rubber cheque if I huve to. 
Jf it’ll keep you from going potty I 
shall - deep breath - take you out to 
dinner.” 

“Oh. I’m so glad [ married you. 
And a concert or a play!’* 

“Dinner and a show it is. They 
have these marvellous performers 
on the Ben-Y'chuda pedestrian mall. 
So the sky’s the limit. After all, it is 
our anniversary.” a 
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snVCRAI- wars ago. till- French ( 
weekly /- , fv/»r.-.'tt mviu-d wm.-r . : 
Genres SiiiKTiou in mleivicw lilm 
maker Federico lVUini . I he : : 

was I lu - piemieie nl <- iMiiova ; . 
in Franco and the inU'i vu-w. mu- i»l ...i 
lliL-nuttl revealing cwr gianlcd by 
Fellini, revealed sc v vial surprising 

^For il turned mil ilia I this 
Daumier of the einema. who ‘hew 
masterful ciiricaUiies nl human ful- 
ly with seeming confidence, was 
often using his films to shield him- 
self from all society's pressures, 
such as tilt* macho expectations any 
Italian male has to face. This was 
the gist of that film, expressing 
many of the fears lurking in his 
subconscious, such as the threat of 
approaching old age, which he was 
trying to exorcise by ridicule. 

I am not sure Castimn-a was 
accepted in that spirit, and I won- 
der whether his subsequent 
movies, always compared to his 
previous ones, were ever consi- 
dered in this light. And 1 fear that 
his new opus. Ginger and Fred , will 
have to submit to the same recep- 
tion. It will be compared with E La 
Nave Va. Does it add any new 
elements to the Fellini gallery, or 
enrich the cinema with any new 
grotesqueries, for after all, this is 

• what the public expects from Felli- 
ni. 

I think it is neither here nor 

• there. It seems to me that for 
several years now. Fellini, who has 

• always used his past as the main 
source of his inspiration, has been 

; making films in which this past is 
not only ridiculed but also dep- 
rived of its previous marvellous 
.; nostalgia. 

i Cas'flmn’fl was the first step in 
! that journey into fear. It is not only 

• a fear of dying and of impotence, 

• but also a fear that the “Century of 
‘. Enlightenment,” as the I Kill cen- 

jury has so often been called, was 
, just a parody. 

Orchestral Rehearsal was the 
^ scared appeal of an artist who feels 
i.i anarchy is taking over art , and who 
$ can't figure out how to restore it to 
p Jsold order. In E La Nave Va, he 
:,‘t buries the 19th century and its 
£} cows, with all the sadness of 
°nc who has believed in those c< iws 
but realizes they belong to an era 
gj doesn’t seem to concern the 
world any more. 

AND NOW comes Ginger and 
jc- ™rd- Fellini’s savage lashing of the 
$ is the obvious link to the 
>2; P re vious film. Earlier it was por- 
; :] hayed by the absurd reporter stick- 
ing his nose into everything. Now, 
it is shown in a monument at carica- 
ture of television, ns the Moloch 
of culture, the most decadent kind 
of entertainment invented since 
^ahgula was throwing parties in 
Kome. 
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The plot is simplicity itself. Two 
r-Rutg entertainers, who were re- 
stively well-known in their youth 


-•-*/ "vu-Mwimi in ihcir youui 

? the Italian equivalent of Ginger 
a? 8 ? 5 anc * Fred “Astaire, are 
to participate in a special 
marathon New Year’s show on 
'television. The film begins 
mtn the separate arrival, on the 
, the show, of the two pro- 
sRomsts who haven't seen each 
niJkl fo L ma hy years, and ends the 
55*“ *«**• when they part in 
Kome s railway station. 

P^een, Fellini crams in ev- 
ening he has ever thought about 


television nnd its commercials, and 
he has nothing good to say about 
cither. He parodies ads again and 
again, with a vengeance he hnsn t 
displayed since that famous clerical 
fasnion show in Roma. Then he 
takes TV to task for its unquench- 
able thirst for the use of monsters 
of every kind and colour, its un- 
abashed sensationalism, its unre- 
pentant vulgarity, and its rejection 
of anything which might have the 
least bit of class. 

This allows the director to dis- 
play the gallery of freaks - from 
dwarfs to abnormally [at people - 
without which none- of his films is 
complete. But if the film ■ i torn*' 
any sense, one must look behind 
these masks, already Mhir in 
Fellini's films. For example, the 
viewer sees the stunned eyes o 
Giulietta Masina, the grandmother 
who was flattered out of her cosy 
middle-class refuge into what she 


FOCUS ON FILM 
Dan Fainaru 

briefly thought was a comeback, 
but which she soon realizes is to be 
nothing more than a brief curiosity 
piece. During the course of the 
programme - from the moment she 
is taken in hand by a harassed 
production assistant, through her 
wanderings behind the scenes, un- 
til the end of her brief appearance 
with her former partner - she real- 
izes that show business isn t what it 
used to be. And, she concludes, 
considering the shape it is in, 
maybe it is better not to have 
anything to do with it any more 
W there is Marcello Mas- 
troianni’s character, her partner 
who is ashamed to confess that he 
has always hoped to make it big. 


He still hopes, but he never will 
because his kind of world, his kind 
of talent, belongs to a past that 
only a few old fools are still pining 
for. 

MASINA, his wife and the star of 
most early pictures, and Mas- 
troianni, who more than once was 
his alter ego in films such as La 
Dolce Vita and &/:, have always 

“ Hi 


been closely associated with Felli- 
ni. Through this couple, Fellini 
feels the weight of the years and 
has a natural revulsion for the new 
meaning of entertainment, beauty 
and art. But at the same time, he 
can’t help wondering whethe r he is 
not simply out of tune with the 
world around him, a freak like 
those he puts on the screen, a 
dinosaur from another era who is 
left to wander, solitary, in a world 
which doesn’t have much use for 
dinosaurs. 


t . Not Hint Fellini has any qualms 
iihoul his preferences, lie is emu- 
. J milted li» the elegance ami the 
i purity of ' old-style musicals, lit the 
' few mnincnls when the Mnsina- 
Maslmianui ample gets a chance 
*' ‘ tn display its rusty and slighily 
arthritic taU-nls in trout i if the TV 
camera , there are glimpses of 
magic and nostalgic memories, of 
times when nothing was as frenetic 
as it is today, when style still had a 
meaning. 

Many of the brief character 
sketches arc one-dimensional, 
even if funny ami concise. In spite 
of the brevity of the glance, the 
obvious sarcasm, find the masses of 
characters filling the screen. Fellini 
often reveals emotions and fears. 

For the leading couple lie does it 
in a masterly fashion, using both 
actors in all their glory. Masiiia is 
the worldly-wise Indy, who has 
learned tu roll with life’s punches 
but has still preserved her wide- 
eyed belief in human nature. Mas- •&'*. 
troianni is the braggart who hides , -.y 
his failures behind excessive ver- 
busily. In 1 lie hist scene, Fellini ‘-'q. 
displays enormous affection for 
them both, but then how could il .«V 
be otherwise when there is a hit of 
Fellini in each one or them? .'•• 

1 WROTE about Avanti fripolv :T- 
when it was screened for the first fA 
time, at the Jerusalem Film Fcstiv- :*•; . 
al, and had no intention of coming 
hack toil. However, the public j: 
outcry about the film leaves me no 
choice. 

This is a modest, soulful and . ; 
attractive little movie, far from 
pet feet, hut which shows that the 
people behind il have the talent. 
drive and the capability, given time 
and experience, to go on to signifi- 
cant achievements. 

Now. this timid and sincere 
attempt to glimpse the human be- ' 
hind the uniform, has fallen prey to •>,: 
the politicians. God save director y 
Rafi Bukaee front the fury of those 
publicity-seeking sharks. Accord- q 
ing to them, his minor film is a $ 
monstrous anti- Israeli plot, a knife c-> 
in the back of the nation, a criminal 
act masquerading as art. 

Since 1 doubt that most of the 
protesters have taken the trouble 
to see the movie, let me say that 
whatever this picture is, it isn't 
political. At a certain point, to- 
wards the end, the film tries to 
make some kind of political state- 
ment. blaming both sides. This is 
one of the movie’s clumsiest and 
most manipulated moments. It 
srobably was inserted due to the 
film maker’s feeling that such a 
statement was required. 

But up to that point, this is the 
story of two Egyptian soldiers 
stranded in the middle of Sinai at 
the end of the Six Day War, who 
are desperately trying to get back 
to the Suez Canal through Israeli- 
controlled territory. It is remark- 
ably unself conscious, blending 
humour with human touches and 
avoiding any attempts to label one 
side or the other as the villain. Had 
the movie’s opponents claimed it 
was not the right calibre of picture 
to be sent to the Academy Awards 
(but then how many Israeli Films 
are?), that would have made sense. 
Saying that it was unpatriotic to 
select it is typical of the intolerance 
which has become so fashionable 
lately in our cultural circles, it is 
not something to be proud of. □ 
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Dance Dora Sowden 


WITH 1987 in view, the Israel Ballet 
is launching into its 20th anniversary 
year. It will be 20 years since Berta 
Yampolsky and Hillel Markman re- 
turned after several years of dancing 
with major companies abroad, de- 
termined to open a studio and start a 
company. They had met in the Haifa 
classes of the late Valentina 
Arkhipova-Grossman in Haifa, he 
an athlete and engineering student 
before turning to dance, and she a 
dedicated future ballerina. They 
married and went to London, she to 
study at the Royal Ballet School, he 
at Marie Rambert's school. 

Then they joined a French com- 

K any and later the Ballets Russes de 
lonte Carlo. “But Berta, though 
born in Paris, wanted to go back 
home to Israel," said Hillel. They 
came - and found they would have 
an uphill job to achieve their dream. 

Husband and wife opened a 
school in Tel Aviv and in due course 
began to perform with a few stu- 
dents - well enough to attract the 
interest of French choreographer 
Janine Charrat. In 1967, she set two 
of her ballets for "The Classical 
Ballet" as it was then called. 

Thus began the history of the only 
permanent classical company in 
Israel, today known as the Israel 
Ballet. 

FINANCIALLY it was always a 
struggle, but one minister of eauca- 
tion and culture, Zalman Arrane, 
gave them 5,000 Israeli lirot (little 
enough even in those days for run- 
ning a company) . They put it to good 
use, in furthering their aim of estab- 
lishing a professional company. 

Many choreographers of promin- 
ence came to work with the company 
in the course of the years. Notable 
among them were Joseph Lazzin of 
France (The Miraculous Mandarin 
and La Fille mal gardie); American 
Gene Hill Sagan, who lived in Israel 
for several years and created a num- 
ber of ballets for the company; and 
another Frenchman, Felix Blaska, 
for whose Electrobach the Danish 
ballerina Mette Hfinningen came to 
dance the lead at the 1974 Israel 
Festival. 

By! then, the Israel Ballet had 
grown in size and strength, - a mira- 
cle, since classical dance requires ' 
long years of training. Dancers from 
abroad joined the company, some of 
them gaining their main experience 



A balanced couple, Yampolsky and Markman; the Israel Ballet’s ' Cinderella ’ and (below) its corps de ballet. 


with the Israel Ballet before going on 
to dance with companies in the 
United States and. elsewhere. 

: In fad,-Berta Yampolsky, is such 
an outstanding teacher-directotthat 
she was able to weld newcomers into , 
the style of her company. So much so 
that the great ' George . Balanchine 
gave the Israel . Ballet the right Cq' 
perform some of his works. Patricia 
Neary, ; oue of his Conner dancers, 
wh .0 was teaching and directing in 

{Switzerland, was authorized fo set 

.them. .Thus Serenade, ' (music : 
Tchaikovsky), Concerto 1 Barocco 


(music: Bach) and a duet from Aeon 
(music: Stravinsky) were added to 
the repertoire. Serenade won special 
praise from cities. 

Meanwhile, Yampolsky had be- 
gun to set ballets which she and 
Markman remembered from their 
dancing days. Such Were Lichine’s 
Graduation Ball (music: Johann 
Strauss), Fokine's Les Sylphides 
(music: Chopin) and Dolin's Pds-de- 
quatre (music: Pugni). 

Then, as Markman tells it, one 
choreographer who had been en- 
gaged to set a ballet was unable to do 
so. 

Markman suggested that Berta 
should try to fill the gap. She herself 
has said: “I decided that ifl could do 
something with music not of my own 
choice, perhaps I could do some- 
thing better with something I did 
choose." 

Thus originated her Symphonic 
Variations (music: Cdsar Franck); 
Mendelssohn Concerto (Piano Con- 
certo No. 1); Dvorak Variations, for 
which she received a Chile Critics' 
Award; Untitled (music: Mahler), 
which she dedicated to Raoul Wal- 
lenberg, the Swedish diplomat who 
saved thousands of Hungarian Jews 
-from the gas-chambers; and more 
recently. Dancin' (music: Leonard 
Cohen and Sasha Argov). 

It must also be noted that Yam- ■ 
polsky mounted Swan Lake Act II so 
well that Alexander Godlnov and 
Eva Evdokimova danced the leads ; 
both here and at the 1980 Athens 
Festival, and later the second act of 
Giselle, for which Leslie Browne and 
Vladimir Gelvan came to dance the 
leads. 

MOST RECENTLY, the 
Yampolsky-Markman directorship 
'has attempted something even more ' 
ambitious: the staging of full-length 
ballets with ample decor and with 
Yampolsky choreography. The first ' 


was The Nutcracker (music: 
Tchaikovsky) last year, and Cin- 
derella (music Prokofiev) this year. 

The company has reached a stage 
where it could provide its own leads 
from its own members for these two 
highly successful productions. 

it is fitting that it will open its 20th 
anniversary celebration with a gala 
performance at the Tel Aviv Habi- 
mah Theatre in January, probably 
with the staging of Cinderella which 
is a highwatermark in its develop- 
ment. Meantime Cinderella is being 
staged during Hanukka week - with 
eight consecutive performances at 
the Hablmah in Tel Aviv. 

WHAT OF future plans? The main 
priority, points out newly-appointed 
press officer Naomi Landau, is the 
acouisition of a theatre. The Habi- 
man has no orchestra pit, she points 
out, so the ballets have to be per- 
formed to taped music - even more 
exacting for a classical company than 
for modern works. 

Actually, none of the Tel Aviv 
theatres has adequate facilities for 
live music with dance performances. 
The Mann Auditorium has managed 
to make arrangements for visiting 
companies or special occasions, but 
with truncated decor and limited 
‘space at best. So Yampolsky and 
Markman Continue their quest, ahd 
who knows? They have triumphed 
oyer so many odds that this may not 
prove insurmountable. 

, Also in future plans are two more 
works of Balanchine and another by 
Glen Tetley, one of today's most 
internationally important, choreog- 


raphers. 

Tetley |s remembered here for 
The Mythical Hunters (music: 


Qedoen Partos), a work he created 
for the Batsheva.- company, which 
. has sirice been performed by many 
companies abroad. New works by 
Yampolsky are also On the cards, 


while other works in the repertoire 
are being “refreshed." 

AFTER A PERIOD of preparation, 
Silvia Duran, the Spanish dancer 
and teacher, is presenting Fiesta, a 
programme of Spanish dance with 
her company. The premiere will be 
at Beit Lebanim in Tel Aviv on 
December 27 with two more per- 
formances there on December 29 
and 30, in Jerusalem on January 1, 
and in Haifa on January 3. The main 
item will be the famous El Amor 
Brujo (music: Manuel de Falla) with 
Duran in the principal role. 

The event is notable not only for 
the emergence of a Spanish company 
in Israel but for the return to the 
stage of Duran, who has established 
a foremost place for herself in the 
Israel scene since she settled here 11 
years ago. 

She bad come from Spain where, 
though she was a South-African- 
bom Jewish girl, she danced with 
major companies. She was a leading 
dancer in Paco Ruiz's company, 
which represented Spain interna- 
tionally, and a star at the Cate de 
Chinitas In Madrid, a major 
flfimenco venue. 

Duran had studied in the famous 
Antonio studio and Antonio himself 
approved the syllabus she teaches in 
Israel. She had lived among the 
gypsies to absorb the true spmt of 
flamenco, and one dancer said of 
her, “It is incredible how she can feel 
so profoundly this art of ours, so 

S ersonally ours... There js some- 
ting in her which we gypsies call 
. Duende (spark).” 

Duran came to Israel to dance for 
the Israel forces during the Yom 

a ur War arid it was then she 
led to come jiere for good. 
- Spanish dancers said: “Why do you 
want to gp? You are one of us." But 
she came 1 ahd stayed and dressed on 
tank tops and danced in tjie kitchens 


of kibbutzim and appeared in their 
dining rooms until she established 
herself as an authentic Spanish tra™ 
plant. 

Over the years she and her dan- 
cers have given demonstrations in 
many places, but only now does she 
feel ready to let them appear a? 
fully-fledged Spanish dancers whom 
she can proudly and confidently Dre . 
sent as ,i company. r 

AS A STUDENT performance, the 
first half of the programme by 
Tamara Mielnik’s Jerusalem Dance 
Theatre, at the Gerard BeharCentre 
(December 4) was very creditable, 
and the two works choreographed by 
teachers of her Jerusalem School of 
Dance were highly commendable for 


the way they were geared to the 
capabilities of the young danceis. 
Yet the sameness in Dina Bittoa's 


Meir Banai) made their titles almost 
inter-changeable despite differences 
in arm movements and costume. 

Diagonal and frontal lines and 
other moves that have become the 
stock-in-trade of modern dance were 
well used, but not always kept tidy, 
so that the structure of the brief 
works was sometimes shaky, 

In between these two croup pieces 
came Mielnik herself in tne solo 
created for her by William Loulher, 
Reflections on Essences of a Date 
(music: Dov Mielnik), the last word 
being a pun on Tamara's name in 
Hebrew. 

Frankly, the idea was bigger than 
the images it generated. Only be- 
cause Mielnik is such an admirable 
dancer was the work saved from 
falling apart altogether. As it was, 
the reference to the “conflict of her 
life-roles as mother, wife and work- 
ing woman" (programme note) took 
on a semblance of significance only 
when the movements were comic. 
The music was disjointed but had 
interesting moments as it ranged 
from whistling sounds to organ di- 
apason. , , 

In Mielnik’s Three Thoughts of 
Rabbi Nachman of Bratzlav [did not 
remember the second “thought 
being so slow on other occasions; 
and in the first “thought" I was 
confirmed in my doubts about the 
often-raised logs. Surely Rabbi 
Nachman would not have approved. 
The third “thought," livelier inac- 
tion and invention, was still the best. 

THE BIGGEST programme in the 
commomorative series marking me, 
10th anniversary of the death JJ 
Gertrud Kraus will take place at tui 
Hod on December 27, beginning a 
4:30 p.m, The Kibbutz Dance Com- 
pany will perform, and them 
discussion about Kraus. An soil • 
tlon of Kraus paintings ; and sculp- 
tures will be opened by 
Levy-Agron, and there will also be a 

chamber music concert . 


Music Eli Karev 



A MOBILE by Ya’acov A gam, 

overlooking Broadway from New 
York’s Lincoln Centre plaza, consti- 
tutes a conspicuous visual landmark 
of the city’s performing arts com- 
nlex. Once every several months, 
the configuration of its spires is 
changed from a control-box in the 
nearby building of the Juilliard 

School. . . . 

Agam’s sculpture is by no means 
the only link between Juilliard and 
Israel. Twelve young Israelis attend 
the school at present. This year’s 
first public concert by the Juilliard 
orchestra featured David Bar-Ilan, 
the renowned Israeli pianist and Juil- 
liard graduate, as its soloist. Indeed, 
almost all our musicians who shoot 
to international stardom passed 
through the New York school: the 
violinists Itzhak Perlman, Pinhas 
Zukerman and Shlomo Mintz, the 
pianists Joseph Kalischstein and 
Yefim Bronfman, the singer Zehava 
Gal. Back home, both concert-mas- 
ters of the Israel Philharmonic are 
former Juilliard students; so are 
quite a few teachers, performers and 
orchestra players. 

Thus, when Joseph W. Polisi, the 
president of the Juilliard School, 
comes here next week for an alumni 
reunion in Tel Aviv (on December 
1?) and the international symposium 
on the orchestra at the Jerusalem 
Music Centre, our musical commun- 
ity ought to greet him as the head of a 
friendly power. 

And a great musical power it is. 
Georg Solti called the 81 -year-old 


school “the premier conservatory of 
the world." Arthur Rubinstein met 
Juilliard students and taught them 
master clnsses, as did Mana Callas, 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Nathan Mil- 
slein - and about every great musi- 
cian who came to New York. The 
school’s orchestra has been con- 
ducted by von Karajan, Rostropo- 
vich, William Steinberg and their 
likes. 

The resident faculty, too, has al- 
ways drawn the most illustrious 
American tpid international perfor- 
mers and pedagogues. Some - like 
Ihe late Rosina Lhevinne and Ivan 
Galamian - have become legends. 
Today's leading performers - Rudolf 


■US 

Joseph Polisi o 

FirkuSny, Bella Davidovich, Lynn 
Harrell - share with Juilliard stu- 
dents their artistic wisdom and ex- 
perience; and such teachers as 
Dorothy DeLay, Adele Marcus and 
Felix Galamir have brought up gen- 
erations of superb musicians. Our 
own Kalischstein serves on the facul- 
ty; Ramy Shevelov, the celebrated 
violin teacher, taught there before 
falling gravely ill. 

Active the world over, several 
Juilliard teachers - Jennie Tourel, 
Nadia Reisenberg, DeLay and 
Daniel Ferro - are remembered for 
the master classes they gave when in 
Jerusalem. . 

The school, for its part, offers its 
students and teachers enviable pro- 
fessional facilities. An entire floor is 
allotted to practice-rooms; the- spa- 
cious teaching studios double as 
small concert auditoriums when 
needed; three bona fide halls and a 
recording studio cater to students 
professional needs, and a compre- 
hensively stocked library is as invit- 
ing for study as it is for a short nap on 
its comfortable couches. 

Juilliard boasts three symphony 
orchestras, whose public concerts 
this year are being conducted by 
Zubin Mehta. James de Preist, Six- 
ten Ehrling and Jorge Mester. The 
orchestras, naturally, are available 
to conducting students as well as 



It takes no effort to appreciate the 
school’s record. From Van Clibnrn's 
sensational triumph at the 
Tchaikovsky piano contest in Mos- 


Ichaikovsky piano contest in Mos- 
cow almost 30 years ago to the grand 
prize won by the Israeli Uriel 
Tsachor in last year’s Boesendorfer 
competition in Brussels, its students 
have been bringing to the alma ma- 
ter a prodigious amount of awards, 
big and small. In the musical profes- 
sion, Juilliard has become a 
synonym for the highest attainment. 

YET IT was not about the number of 
international careers the school has 
launched that Juilliard's personable 

P resident spoke to The Jerusalem 
ost some weeks ago in New York. 
“We are also sometimes pictured as 
a cruel, cut-throat competition 
place." The 39-year-old president, 
in his third year at the Juilliard helm, 
is not happy about it, and his activist 
administration works to dispel this 
image. Himself a doctoral student 
until six years ago, Polisi is only too 
aware of the strains and dangers 
facing a young artist in New York. 
The president believes such matters 
as housing, employment, extra- 
curricular social activity and the 
psychological well-being of a student 
should concern the school - thus the 
newly established Office of Student 
Affairs. A monthly newspaper keeps 
the Juilliard population posted on 
the goings-on in and outside the 
building and allows for free express- 
ion of views. A greater interaction 
between the students of Juilliard’s 
three divisions - the music, ballet 
and theatre - is actively encouraged. 

A new emphasis is being placed on 
maintaining relationships between 
the school and its graduates. To 
emphasize the concept of “Juilliard 
family." Polisi is hosting reunions in 
many American cities as well as 
different parts of the world (the 
Israel event is the second to take 
place beyond U.S. borders; last 
year, Polisi travelled to Tokyo for 
this purpose). 

"Juilliard is neither coarse nor 
tough,” insists the president. To 
make it still more hospitable, the 
entrance auditions are now being 
held all over the country, while fore- 


instrumental performers (the latter, 
however, have to win an audition to 
perform a solo part). 

The Juilliard-based American 
Opera Centre mounts several fully- 
staged operatic productions annual- 
ly, and the opportunities for making 
chamber music are virtually unli- 
mited. 

Perhaps of no lesser importance, 
however, is the immediate outside 
environment. New York's boiling 
musical life clusters around the Lin- 
coln Centre with its two opera 
houses, two big concert venues, a 
theatre and a performing arts lib- 
rary, famous as one of the world's 
best. Arguably, nowhere else can 
the excitement , glory - as well as the 
tension and hardships - of the artist s 
life be experienced quite as intense- 
ly. "We are uniquely placed to offer 
everything a performing arts school 
can and should,” admits the Juilliard 
president. 

No wonder young talents come in 

droves. A truly international institu- 
tion, 35 per cent of Juilliard students 
are foreigners. Immediately upon 
arriving in the West, Rostropovich 
enrolled his two daughters, a cellist 
and a pianist, in Juilliard. For Dmit- 
ry Sitkovetsky, the brilliant violinist 
son of Bella Davidovich, the schoo 
also served as his first professional 
station outside, Russia. 


ign applicants can audition by tape, a 
novel concept. “Those who get 
accepted will play a live audition 
upon arrival, and if the impression is 
less favourable , they can still stay for 
a semester to prove themselves. 

Although Juilliard is geared to- 
wards turning out performers, over- 
all academic Knowledge is also seen 
as important in todays art world by 
Polisi. (He himself is a professional 
bassoonist, with a master's degree in 
international relations./ “Our new 
humanities and liberal arts program- 
me is based on improved teaching 
methods and materials. And yet," 
he hastens to add, "it won’t keep the 
student one additional hour from 
practising." 

A process of rejuvenation is also 
clearly discernible among the 
school's teachers; in the last two 
years especially, many new faculty 
members have been engaged. To 
some degree, this is due to the adv- 
anced age of the oldeT generation 
pedagogues. "But Juilliard has al- 
ways oeen a meeting place for diffe- 
rent artistic schools and outlooks 
and this will remain so," assures the 
school’s president. 

He is visibly proud of the fact that 
more than half of the New York 
Philharmonic players are Juilliard 
graduates. To strengthen the bond 
between the two institutions, a joint 
performance of the Philharmonic 
and Juilliard orchestras took place 
last February. (Our IPO, it will be 
remembered, beat the Juilliard to 
that idea. It goes without saying that 
Zubin Mehta conducted the concerts 
both in Tel Aviv and in New York.) 

Polisi maintains that the superstar 
concept in music is outdated and that 
Juilliard reflects this in its teaching. 
“Our training is in the direction of 
life in thepeiforming arts after gra- 
duation. Tne virtuosos are identified 


dualion. The virtuosos are identified 
very early on. The other 99 per cent 
must be prepared to make a career 
choice - in chamber music, in 
orchestras, in recording studios. 
And we equip them for that". 

The Juilliard alumni contributions 
to this country’s musical life testify to 
the success of such training. Chances 
are Joseph Polisi will be well pleased 
to be among them. D 


Another Link in the Chain 

Now also at Ramat Hasharon 

isradance 

is happy to announce the opening of the 

iJRpfB Ballet Boutique 

53 Sokolow St., Tel. 03-479793 

AM Rich, varied selection of leotards 
and dance clothes for women 
Ballet, jazz, ^ 
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THE RA’ANANA MUSICAL SOCIETY ‘RaMS’ 

presents 
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* Full musical 
production 

* Cast of 60 



* Delightful family 
entertainment 

* In English 


Produced and Directed by Arnold Materin 
Choreographed by Hilda Materin 
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GERARD BEHAR, Wednesday Doc. 17 at 8.30 pm 
Tickets: 02 -221139, 815098 


HECHAL HATARBUT, Sunday Doc. 28 at 8.30pm 
Tickets: 04-987951 









H<r n this week at the 

TD israei museum jerusaSem 


EXHIBITIONS 

Kataf Hinnani — Includes The Priest I v Blessing. The oldest 
Biblical Inscriptions and other objects. 


tr 




Fresh Paint — The first In a series of group shows representing trends among young 
Israeli artists - Opening Tubs. 16/12 at 8 pm (Ayola Zacks Abramov Pevillion). 
Kakiemon — 400 Years of Japanese Porcelain Tradition, courtesy of Embassy of 
Japan (Selma Picciotto Gallery for Asian Art). 

Animals in Ancient Art — The Leo Mildenbarg Collection, spanning 5,000 years 
front the Mediterranean Basin • The Archaeological (Rockefeller) Museum. 

Both la hem Embroidery — Dresses and costume ports showing the development 
of this regional style (Mergulies Hall). 

Minus One Dimension — 20th Century Sculptors' Drawings (Barbara and Isidore 
M. Cohen Gallery) - until 16/12. 

Anoiant Glass — Featuring the Museum's latest acquisitions (Eliyaliu Dobkin 
PavilUon of Ancient Glass). 

Photography In Nature — Presentation from the students of the summer photo- 
graphy program (Ruth Youth Wing). 

Big and Small — Relative size in life, art and the children's world - Youth Wing. 
Jewels of Children's Literature — cerebrating the 10th anniversary of the Ben* 
Yitzhak Award — outride Youth Wing library. 

Art in Context — Audio Visual program of Israai Art (Spertui Hell). 

Permanent exhibitions of Archaeology, Judaica, Ethnic Art Bnd Shrine of the 
Book with the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

EVENTS 

Sat. Dec. 13 at 11 am SATURDAY MORNING CONVERSATION: David Eppel 
lectures In Engliih on ipaoe exploration, archaeology and Israeli lew with astro* 
physicist Prof. Aklva Bar-Nun, archaeologist Dan Bahat, end jurist Mosha Negbl. 
Sat. Dec. 13 at 8.30pm "COUPLES" SERIES Concert: Ancient verses Contem- 
porary with Shlomo Tldhar, Eliyahu Thorner and Marina Bondarenko playing 
Van-Eyck, Gordon otc. at the Tlcho House. 

Tue*. Dee. IS at 7.16 pm THE DAYAN COLLECTION: Guided tour In Hebrew 
with Tallay Or non. 

Tubs. Doc. 16 at B:30 pm KOL BERAMA: Community singing with Shlomo 
Shavit and Itzlk Levy on flute. 

Thurs. Dec. 18 at 4 pm DEPICTIONS OF ANIMALS IN BYZANTINE MOSAICS 
FROM TRANSJORDAN AND ISRAEL (in English) with Prof. Michael Plccirlllo 
In connection with Animals in Ancient A rt at the Rockefeller Museum. 

YOUTHWING 

Office Hours Sun. Mon. Wed. Thurs. 10 - 12, 2 - 4 Tel. 033-278. 

Library Sun. Mon. Wad. Thurs. 2 ■ 5 pm; Tues. 4 - 7 pm. 

Tues. Dec. 16, 4 - 6 pm WORK WITH MODELING CLAY with Rory Oran. 
Tues. Dec. 16 at 7 pm ANIMATION AND CHILDREN'S BOOK ILLUSTRA- 
TION: Lecture In Hebrew with Rory Oren, illustrator and animation artist. 
Tuesdays at 4 pm: Storytelling and play hour in Hebrew, ages 4-10. 
Wednesdays at 4 pm: Picture and Book programs with puppets and songs (in 
English) ages 3 - 6 with Betsy Diamant. 

"Mlli'‘ Reinick Teacher's Training Center - "ASSYRIA SERIES" (in Hebrew). 
Cali 698-21 1 ext. 307 or Youth Wing Office for details. 

Foinstein Recycling Room Mon. Wed. 2 - 5 pm, Tues. 4 - 7 pm. 

GUIDED TOURS (IN ENGLISH) 

Sun. Mon. Wed. Thun. Fri. 1 1:00, Sun. 15:00, Tues. 16:30. 

Archaeology Galleries: Mon. 15:00 Judaica -Heritage: Thun. 16:00. 

Shrine of the Book: Sun. 13:30, Tubs. 16:00. 

Rockefeller Mus eum: Sun. & Fri. ai 11 :00. 

VISITING HOURS 

Sun. Mon. Wed. Thurs. 10 am — 5 pm; Tues. 4 pm — 10 pm; (Shrine of the 
Book: Tues. 10 am - 10 pm); Frl. Set. 10 em— 2 pm; Art Garden 10am —sunset. 
Dept, of Travelling Exhibitions Sun. Tubs. Thurs. 11 am - 1 pm. 
Archaeological (Rockefeller) Museum: Sun. - Thurs. 10 am — 6 pm; Fri. & Sat. 
10 am -2 pm. 

TICHO HOUSE 7 Herav Kook St. Hours same as the Museum, Saturdays and 
holidays closed. 

The Museum keeps Its doors open with tha help of Its frlsnds: 
DECEMBER 13 - 19 SHEL BY WHITE 

Tickets for Saturdsy available In advance at the Museum and at tha Kla'im 
ticket agency, Jerusalem and Rococo in Tel Aviv. 

THE ISRAEL MUSEUM IS LOCATED ON RUPPIN ST., TEL. (02) 69B211 
ROCKEFELLER MUSEUM (02) 282251 TICHO HOUSE (02| 244186. 


JERUSALEM 


SERVICES 


f\i[f{' MATflSk [Decoration 

! PIONEER WOMEN^—^ 1 ! center 


I PIONEER WOMEN — ' 

| Tourist Department 

l Morning Tours 

I Cell for reservations: 

■ Tel Aviv; Hlsiadrut Headquarters 
, .53, Arlosoroff Street 

I Tel. (03) 210791, 431841 

I Jerusalem. 17, Strauss St. 

• Tei; (02)244878 
| Haifa; Tel. (04) 641781 ext. 241 

I See the inspiring work of 

| [ aaa I „ , , Pioneer Women in 

•$**¥•] Social Swvica Institutions . 

■ IhKMiQhotit Itrarf y 


center 

TOBY DESIGNS 


• All kinds of work /. ^ 

carried out. / 

• Interior design. / mil 

■ Prof asslorval advice. / ■1/ 

1 Curtain and uphol- /Mil 

story materials. . I ■ll 

* Exclusive celling and 1 ■Ij 

floor coverings. I 

* Decorating accesso- 1 

91 iff? Pd. 1 wR 
Tel. (02)'2243?6. 246924, 






SPECIALTIES OF^S 
THE MIDDLE EAST 
□PEN DAILY 
11 AM-11 PM 
FBI. 11 AM-4 PM. 




IBB AORIPPASST., JERUSALEM 
(OZI 246880. TAKE AWAY 


ll 


V 




“EEMA'S^ 
BOUREKAS^ 

7 READY TO EAT 
* Cheese, spinach potato 
•also frozen ready-to-bake 
Orders taken for functlons+partia 

153 Agrippas St. 

Tel. (02) 228726 


JEWELRY 


Creative Jewelry by Bob Faber 
Original designs in gold 
1 7 Jaffa Rd. t opp. CHy Hall 
Td. 02-231032 


SERVICES 


HAVE YOUR COLOR FILMS 
PROCESSED IN 

Just out hour! 


The only plan In Isroal for 3BK larger 
prlnu — 10x16 om (4x6 inches! 

Slides - process E-0 

TEL AVIV JERUSALEM 

130 Dizengoff St. 4 Ben Yehuda St. 
Tel. 03-247397 Tel. 02-231667 

Located also in 
Riihon Lczlon end Kfar Sebe 

Open Sun.-Thura. 

830 am -7 pm 
Fri. B.30 am-2 pm 


RENT 
A CAR fSffO 


\ 

PER WEEK | 
unlimited -? 
mileage 



Eurotour provides free I 

transportation from your ^ 

hotel to its office & back. 

Possible 10 return car at the airport. 
ONLY NEW MODELS 


TE L AVIV r 1 34 Hayarkon $t. 
Tel. -(03) 226623, 226 1 SO 
JERUSALEM; 36 Karen Hayaaod St. 
' Tel. (021 661749 
Telexi 03-34266 1 
G.S.H.IL All. EUROTOUR 
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WELCOME HACK my friends 1*1 
[IicmIiow tlial novel oi ills! i iidies :ukI 
Goiilloinoit... Emerson. I.;ike and 
Powell. 

I i has l)oon eight years since llio 
demise t>r otic nf llic wurkl's lending 
progressive ioek groups when Keilli 
Lnieisim, Ciieg hike and Carl 1’al- 
inoi closed (lie- cm tains mi ill 1 in 
1978. At the i line many aoiviiied ilio 
fad that the slinw Imd tuecul. 

Emerson. Lake and I'alim-r re- 
leased their first all mm in 1 ‘JTfi. 
presenting a differeni kind of music 
for tin. fans of progressive n iok . One 
of the major characteristics of IlL.P’s 
sound was (ho unique stylo ot Keith 
Emerson's keyboard playing: fierce 
performance on the electric organ 
and expert control over the syn- 
thesizer -an instrument that in 1970: 
was new and complex Ln handle. 

Greg Lake, who graduated to 
ELP from King Crimson, was re- 
sponsible for tne guitar work and 
lyrics of most of ELP’s pieces. With 
his crystal clear, flexible and ex- 
pressive voice, Lake added further 
to the individuality of the band's 
sound. 

Carl Palmer, one of rock's most 
famous drummers was the third 
member of the trio, contributing an 
incredible creative talent and pro- 
viding a rhythmic backbone to the 
structure of every song. 

Emerson, Lake and Palmer 
reigned over the progressive rock 
scene for over half a decade with 
successful classic releases such as 
Tar k us. Pictures At An Exhibition . 
and Brain Salad Surrey. Their live 
shows were spectacular events, a 
combination of music and many 
visual effects and gimmicks. 

1977 brought the beginning of the 
end for ELP. Tile release of Works 2 
created a question mark among ELP 
funs. Until this point, their albums 
had mostly consisted of seven «»r 
eight (racks, exciting and unique 
works of art, with a theme or de- 
velopment in each piece. Works 2 
sported over 10 pieces, but they 
were only songs, and rather feature- 
less ones at that. Indeed, it seemed 
that Keith Emerson had little to do 
with the music, as his keyboards 
were hardly present at the forefront 
of the album. ELP had sold out. 

The release of Love Beach the 
following year, showed more of the 
low grade material so evident in (lie 
previous album. The hand tried to 
patch it up a bit , by forming a medley 
of the four songs on side two, hut to 
no avail. Love Beach was a flop. 

Another desperate attempt to 
pick up the pieces was the release of 
ELP’s 1977 orchestral world lour 
which had a symphony urclicslra 
backing the band. But the damage 
had been done. The show that never 
ends had come to an abrupt slop, 
and ELP disappeared into oblivion. 

From here on, the three musicians 
went their separate ways. Carl 
Palmer formed his own band P.M. 
and Liter joined Asia in 1981. Greg 
Lake set out oil a solo career, while 
Keith Emerson retired to his farm in 
England and spent the next few 
years writing soundtrack music. As 
far as the rest of the world was 
concerned, the show had ended. 

OR HAD IT? 

Much to the delight of diehard 
ELP fans, 1986 heralds the begin- 
ning of a new era For Keith Emerson 


ana Greg Lake. Together with 
drummer Cozy Powell they have 
formed a new band as potent and 
exciting as the ELP of the Seventies, 
but with new material, fresh ideas 
and masses of energy. 

The idea, at first, had been to form 


a dim. pisi Emu sun ami 1 nki- in 
cmp.iratuig oilier niiisu-iuiis when 
necessary. Hut the matter of unre- 
h.ihiluy aiming these additional 

musicians cmpjied iip, and Emerson 

.md l ike decided in form a sulki 
band Mislead. So the search fur a 
duimmei began. 

In an interview with Kwhuard 
in July. Keith Emerson 
explained the silu.uiun: 

*We looked lot acieiiel'runaora 
Umgo Pan heroic I hiding Cozy 
( I’owell). Actually, there are quite u 
lot i.| drummers whose last names do 
start with the lettei P... But we waul 
to shy away fnnn all that. \Ve were 
dubious about upsetting Carl, who 
greatly helped the sound nf ELP in 
the Seventies. For this reason, wedo 
mil refer to ourselves as ELP, wcare 
Emerson, Lake and Powell,” 

ON EMERSON. Lake and Powell 
(Phonokol), the music is definitely 
new. Keith Emerson, who is re- 
sponsible for most of the music, has 
really expanded into new areas. Bui 
the style for which he was so famous 
in ELP’s better days is more than 
evident throughout the album. 

The opening track. "The Score," 
seems to summarize those good 
years. Over nine minutes long, one 
can find within it parts resembling 
classic tracks by ELP: the synthesiz- 
er melody at the beginning of the 


piece comes almost directly from 
‘Kurn Evil 9" from Brain Salad 
Surgery, and the brass riffs are simi- 
lar to those found in various parts of 
Works /. 

Greg Lake goes even further to 
emphasize his and Keith Emerson's 
explosive comeback to the world of 
progressive rock: "It’s been so 
long," he sings, "You’re welcome 
hack my friends to the show that 
never ends..." This is one of ELP's 
most well-known lines. Originally 
from “Kuril Evil 4 *." "Welcome hack 
my riiends..." became the motto of 
ELP’s live album in 1974. Here, in 
the context of the 1986 version, it 
becomes very touching, especially 
for those diehard fans who remem- 
ber ELP at their peak. 

The rest of side one on Emerson, 
Luke and Powell consists of “Learn- 
ing to Fly” and “The Miracle. 
Mere, Cozy Powell, after drumming 
like Carl Painter in "The Score, 
allows himself to return to his own 
style, which though quite differeni. 
is excellent all the same. 

Side two features four more songs, 
each one well pill together with it- 
own individual personality. There » 

"Touch and Go," an “rCTS/IS 
song, followed by the ballad Love 
Blind. ” "Step Aside” is »J®\ 
oriented track, and "Lay Do 
Your Gun” is an anthem for peace. 

Originally, the album was to end 
here, the band not wanting to push ii 
any further. The record company- 
however, pressed the group to 
classical selection to the albui J. „ 
make it more comparable to ti- 
re leases of the Seventies whKh were 

usually rich with adaptations of cias 
sicnl works. Holsts M.irs- , 
Bringer of War” was chose", ana 
quickly recorded. The superb resuii 
appears at the album s close- 

TO SUM UP, Emerson. 

Powell seems to be the b ^ 
that could have happened 

dwindling world of progres 

Today, as more and more gn- k 
discover the low prices of WP 
synthesizers and use them to g 
rich, production-line mus . j^eith 
blessing to have musicians * 
Emerson, Greg Lake and Log 
Powell who return to the roms^t 

FRIDAY, DECEMBER 12. 1986 


tv . «: t-j' • r-v : 






(G. Rnzanski) 



Krzystof Penderecki (Israel Sun) 



THIS YEAR’S recipients of the 
Wolf Prize in Arts, Krzystof Pen- 
derecki and Isaac Stern, have more 


in common that first meets the eye. 
True, Penderecki is a composer and 
Stern a violin virtuoso. They live 
oceans apart Penderecki in Poland , 

Chess Yitzhak Liss 


Stern in (lie U.S. Yet, in addition to B 
the fact that Pcndciccki wrote a til 
violin eonceilo for Stern 10 years 
ago. both belong to the small band of V 
today's musicians - Robert Sehu- tl 
matin would have called them the sc 
latter-day Lhwidsbund - who show a e 
passionate concern lor the human o 
condition in today’s complex world. I: 
In their work, both artists stress a e 
sense ol hope and purpose for man- h 
kind. F 

Roth musicians combine strong S 
ties to their respective peoples with a n 
wide, internationalist outlook. ' 
Veritable citizens of the world. Pen- i 
derccki is a devoted Pole and Stern, t 
an American proud of his Jewish- ; 
ness. I 

Finally, both generously share ( 
their knowledge and experience with 
the young generation of musicians. 
Penderecki is the rector of the Kra- 
kow Music Academy and has taught 
for several years at Yale University. 
Stern, while not holding a regular 
teaching position, is a superb educa- 
tor, as the youngsters of the Jeru- 
salem Music Centre will readily tes- 

^enderecki was bom on Novem- 
ber 23, 1933 in Debica. His composi- 
tion teachers in Krakow were Skoly- 
szewski. Malawski and Wiechowicz. 

In 1959, the young graduate of Kra- 
kow Music Academy entered three 
works anonymously in a national 
competition. They won the first 
three prizes. 

International acclaim was not long 
in coming. Such works as Threnody 
for the Victims of Hiroshima, Dies 
Irae, St. Luke’s Passion. The Song of 
Solomon. Utrenia, Te Deuni and 
Polish Requiem . performed six times 
by the Israel Philharmonic under the 
composer’s baton last week, firmly 
established Penderecki ns a leading 
contemporary composer, 

Even as his musical vocabulary 
has undergone considerable change, 
the characteristic synthesis of new- 
expressive menus and immediacy ot 
emotional appeal remains Pen- 
J dereeki’s trademark. It isthisquality 
te which explains the enthusiastic re- 
ccption accorded the composer on 
rc his first appearance with the IPO. 

,, His tics to Israel will continue. In 
id January 1988. Penderecki is «■ 
ye peeled back to conduct the Israc 
d, Chamber Orchestra, and his opera 


Black Masque will be singed during 
the 1989 Israel Festival. 


WHENEVER Isaac Stern comes to 
this country - which happens every £ 
so often - he feels at home. He has g 
every right to. for few people, artists ^ 
or otherwise, have done so much for - 
Israel. Deeply involved with almost „ 
every facet of our lives. Stern * 
brought Israeli musicians Itzhak i 
Perlman. Pinchas Zukemian and i 
Shlomo Mintz to the attention ot the 4 
musical world. Miriam Fried and ^ 
Yefim Bronfman are among his pro- 
teg£s. He is eh airman nr the board of 
the America-lsiael Cultural Found- 
ation am! keens a watchful eye on 1 
the activities of the Jerusalem Music 1 
Centre. 

Isaac Stern was born on July 21, 
1920 in Krcmentz, in the Ukraine. 

He was one year old when the family 
moved to Sun Francisco. The young 
Isaac’s violin teachers were Louis 
Persingcr and Naum Blinder. His 
orchestral debut in 1936 was under 
the baton of Pierre Montcux; the 
same year he played with Otto 
Klemperer. 

Stern is a most versatile musician. 
He plays all over the world with 
orchestras, gives sonata recitals, and 
performs in larger chamber ensem- 
bles (he played with Pablo Casals, 
Sascha Schneider nnd others). The 
recordings of the Stern-Rose* 
Istomin piano trio, which was cre- 
ated during the 1960 Israel Fesnva , 
remain in many ways unsurpassed. 
The "Isaac Stern and Friends 
events in New York's Carnegie Flail 
- Stern spearheaded the drive to 
save the hall from demolition and 
serves as president of the Carnegie 
Hall Corporation - featured many a | 
young musician in chamber music 
masterpieces. 

The film on Stern s remarkable 

- China trip. From Mao to Mozart , 
won an Academy Award. 

- Whatever Stern plays - Bach or 
f Barlok - his spiritual largesse and 
• total emotional identification with 
f the music arc unmistakable. An im- 

- peccable stylist, the violinist places 
t the music in contemporary context. 

Indeed, Stem’s readings are medita- 
11 tions on matters close to everybody s 
:- heart. It is for this reason that he 
:1 affects his listeners as only n chosen 
a few can. 
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Now you'll be "pampered" just like abroad. 
SPECIAL LIMOUSINE SERVICE 
from your doorstep to the airport. 


If you are staying at a hotel, the desk clerk can @ 

make vour reservation. Or, contact your travel agent « 

Limousines available for transfers all over the country. # 


tal s limousine service 


TAL- LIMOUSINE SERVICE 

Dizengoff Center - 23 Hahatsotsrot, Tel Aviv 
Tel. 03 - 286448 


■frag gl 

fil 


10% 


jM^^SingloJC 36.00 
^ Double: K* 5S.00 1 
Lovu pi icc loi long stay 
WEEKEND DISCOUNT 
Breakfast & VAT included 


TEL AVIV 


TOURS 



WITH THE EXPERTS TO 

Egypt Far East* 

^ ?nar!sl PrirD fnr AlF 



News about young players 

THE YEAR 1986 was a good year 
for high school student Ami Gal, 16, 
from Petah Tikva. Over the Pessah 
vacation last April he won the under- 
16 championship. His prize was an 
Mr ticket from the Chess Association 
|o the prestigious Berlin tournament 
held during the summer, in which he 
gained 5.5 points in nine games, a 
creditable achievement, considering 
that he was competing against top 
adult contestants from all over the 
world. Ami’s reward was a point 
towards the title of international 
master. 

At the end of September this year, 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 12, 1986 


Ami won nn unexpected victory M a 
weekend contest in Petah Tikva, 
winning 4.5 points in 5 ganra and 
beating Rami Sofer, Dam Hi ash , 
Ya'acov Mori and Yosef Sabi, who 
earned 5 points. Shown below is 
Ami’s game against the Czech chess 
master I. M. Prandstetter. which 
took place in Berlin. 

White: Amigal (Israel) 

Black: l.M. Prandstetter (Czech). 

d2 Bd7, 9.Bh3 h6 0-0-0 Ne7 


19BVlBa4 20c4Rc8,21Bd3Bb5 

aEs MS. aoo 

?7 d7 BdfH: e N:d6. d5 28“Mt 
29.N:b3 Ka8, 30.Nc5 Rb8 3 I RM 
a6 32.Rb2 Nc6, 33.R(e)bi f5, 
14*Rb6 h4 35.Qd3 h:g3, 36.h.g3 
SiM7 N:b7 Qc7. 38.(5:a6+ Nn7. 
&6 R(b)h8. 40 Qb7+ 0:b7. 

R-h7 R:b7, 42.R:b7, wco, 
43.Rd7 N:d6, 44.R:d6 Rc845.R:d5 
R:c 3, 46.Kg2f4, 47.R:g5 f.g3. 

Gclpcrwins , 

ISRAEL GELPER won a lightning 


contest held at Beit Tabon in Tel 
Aviv at the launching of the Tel Aviv 
Hapoel dub there. He gained 9 
points in 11 games and beat Israel 
champion Natan Bimboim and Shi- 
mon Kagan, Gadi Rlklis and Jerreel 
Stepak, each of whom won 8 pomts, 
as well as Ya’acov Mon and Yair 
Kreidman. Sixty-two Payers, in- 
cluding 30 masters, took part m the 
contest. Present at the ’ Tel Aw jclub 
opening were the "Who s Who of 
Israeli chess including Chess Afflo- 
dation President Y. Hadassi who 
welcomed the club heads. A Tel 
Aviv championship lasting two 
months has started. The games are 
io take place weekly on Thursday 
evenings. 

Chess by Correspondence 
THE NAMES of 20 players on the 
Israeli chess team have been submit- 
ted to the Chess Association in Scot- 
land. This launches the contest be- 
tween the two countries, and the 
names of the first Scottish team to 
play against the Israeli side is ex- 

^Nofic^ were sent recently lo the 
, pionships by correspondence. a 


DAILY BUS FROM 

TEL AVIV/JERUSALEM/ 
}V TABA TO CAIRO 


SHMp’OnaWay $5 

■BBgF Round Trip $ : 

4 days from $13 (No need to 
change foreign currency at bordar) 

7 days Cairo, Luxor, Aswan 5 
Nila cruiso Luxor - 



Spatial Price for Air 

Tickets To: ■’♦ATp «4 

BOMBAY** ‘ # 

BANGKOK 

TOKYO -Iff 

* From Athflns or Cairo JIjL4 i 
** Visa to India guaranteid 

minimum 5 passengers. * 

JEM ! 

^ ' FROM *323 

No na«s to oay travai ta* 

{ VHa to Egypt not necBMary 


141 ibn O vlrol St. (next to Egyptian ErnbaHy). 

Tal A«lv, Til. (03) 4S7184, 3463076 
jaruialam Braiohi 20 Shlomzlon. Mamaiva St., 
l Tal. (02) 245B97. 244621 

V Tlxi IL MAZAD 371304 


mnzRDff 

tours . 
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This Week in Israel-Ti 

03-75 32222 TEL AW MUSEUMS 

Beth Hatefutsoth 

Nahum Goldman n Museum of the Jewish Diaspora 


Visiting Hours: Sun., Mon., Tubs., Thurs.: 10 am - 5 pm. Wed. 10 am ■ 7 pm. 
Friday and Saturday closed. Visits to the Photo-Archives - by appointment only. 
Guided tours must be pre-arranged (9 em - 1 pm). 


PERMANENT EXHIBIT AND CHRONOSPHEREi THE MAIN ASPECTS OF 
JEWISH LIFE IN THE DIASPORA, PRESENTED THROUGH THE MOST 
ADVANCED GRAPHIC AND AUDIO-VISUAL TECHNIQUES, 

EXHIBITIONS 

1. IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF COLUMBUS - JEW8 IN AMERICA 1654-1880. 

2. THE MIRACLE OF INTERVALE AVENUE. 

3. KALEIDOSCOPE - PHOTOGRAPHING AMERICAS JEWS. 

EVENTS 

1. Premier screening of the film 'The Journey Beck" together with a meeting 
with the hero of the film Jack Gsrfaln. The Jewish dlractor Jack Qerfsln re- 
turns to the scenes of his childhood and to the extermination camp where ha 
spent the war. His Joumay Into the pest Is documented by a Canadian T.V. 
team. Moderator: Dr. Arlah Carman. Participants: Prof. Yeshayehu Jell nek 
end Mr. Jack Garfeln. The evening will be conducted in English. 

Sunday, December 14, at 8. pm. 

2. Encounter with the Argentinean Jewish writer, Isidore Blalttan. Study evening 
In Spanish In cooperation with the International Association of Spanish and 
Portuguese Jewish writers and the A.I.E.LC. 

Monday, December 15, at B pm. 

3. Screening of the film "Yantai'’ - based on the book by Isaac Beshevitz-SInger. 
Starring: Barbra Streisand, Amy Irving. Director: Barbra Streisand. The film 
Is in English with Hebrew subtitles. 

Thursday, December 18, at 7 pm. 

Admission fea: NIS4; for members of Friends Association NlS 3. 


For Sale at Beth Haiefutsoth'i New Shop: 
Speolal Gifts. Modem Judalca. Museum's publications 


Beth Hatefutsoth Is located on the campus of Tel Aviv University (gste 2) 
Klausner St. Remat Aviv, Tel: 03-425181 . Buses: 13, 24, 25, 27, 45, 49, 74, 79, 
88, 274, 572, 604, 


Crosswords 




OLD JAFFA 


ENTERTAINMENT 






isnfttL hoim whw ’ 









The Israel Experience" See It All at the Old Jaffa Mall 



D'vora Ben Shaul 


IF THE local greengrocer didn't 
have a good selection of marrows 
and carrots and such, he probably 
wouldn’t see me at all during this 
season. The fields around the vil- 
lage, and as a matter of fact even 
every empty lot right in town, are 
filled with a delectable assortment of 
edible greens; and to my taste no 
salad of lettuce and tomato and 
other domestic vegetables can come 
close to comparing with freshly pick- 
ed salad of wild greens. 

Not only does nature present a 
winter banquet of edible fungi, rang- 
ing from the lowliest of mushrooms 
right on through the gourmet spe- 
cialities for those who know what to 
pick, but the salad I gathered this 
morning for my lunch contained 
more than a dozen different plants, 
all of them delicious. I was also able 
to take home a big bag of breadfruit 
leaves Hint are perfect for stuffing 
and to me, even better than vine 
leaves. 

Especially tempting now that the 
rains have given them a good start 
are the tender young leaves of a 
variety of thistles picked before they 
are large enough to have a milky 
exudate, which imparts a certain 
bitterness. Also delicious are the 
leaves of wild calendula, not to men- 
tion the taste and esthetic appeal of 
the tiny bright yellow blossoms. 

Another delicacy is the young 
leaves of the wild poppy that have a 
nutty flavour and are a great addi- 
tion even to a domestic salad of 
lettuce or Chinese cabbage leaf, 

Just beginning to sprout are the 
shoots of wild asparagus. This plant 
Is as taBty as the domestic variety, 
but the shoots are very slender and it 
takes quite a lot of them to make It 
worthwhile preparing them. You 
also have to be quick to get them 
before die porcupines find them, 
since they are a favourite item for 
these' animals, . 

1 Then; of course, there are. acorns. 
Most people have, rjever eaten 
acorns, because unless they are pre- 
pared in the right way they are. 

during 

. .. . a number of partisan 

gfoups used the acorn as a principal 
source of food. ; 

• 'The secret is that they Jjpye fa be 
aheUed. and : soaked In several 
changes, of water until the bitterness 
1 b gone'. When;: dried, they cah be 
roasted^ which "makes them a treat 
strongly resembling chestnuts, .! Or 
they can be ground into a -flour,’ 
which was what the partisans in 
Yugoslavia . used to make, their 
bread,'. , «: v :.i 

Add the. wealth'of carobs that are 



Two-in-one 


ACROSS 

1 Model repertory company 
working here (6. 7) 

7 A nut, this painter— snake loo! 
<5) 

8 Maybe going to bed to help 
those we want to rise (9) 

9. . .To assist in supporting 
retired head (7) 

10 Jersey person working in the 
sun . . . (7) 

11 . . . Light, much more intense 
than usual (5) 

12 A king's legate, about to gel 
the Queen's stamp of author- 
ity (5,4) 

14 In our view, one who is not 
himself! (9) 

17 Jute was important in S. Eng- 
land a long lime ago (5) 

19 Committed to help opposition 
overthrow government! (7) 

21 Finished, showing a profit at 
close of play? (5, 2) 

22 Threw them into rooms, we 
hear. (9) 

23 It's nothing to long to give a 
view (5) 




ACROSS 

1 An Ice sport (6, 7) 

7 Commonplace and trivial (5) 

8 Flower (9) ; 

. 9 U holds hot coals (7) . 

10 Loss of hope (7). 
ll.Parts of music (5) 

12 Chilly ‘peridd (4, 5) \ : ; •• '= 

14 Calculating machines (9) 

17 Fold in clothing (5) , 

,19 Lying In wait (7) • ■ . 

21 Onci who can vote (7) 

22 State of being dirty (9) .•■! . 

,23 Becomes! weary (5) 

24 A telephone sound (7, 6) : | - \ • 

DWN'/ ■/' 

■ '• i Xsoft: ; sweet (7) ‘ i-.. 1 . 1 ._•!•' 

■ 8 Scrap, pr fragment, (5); 

r ’ 4:Q^thers. ip great q u aridities 1 (7); ■ 

>' /S-pppy / i ? !;■' J;-- ’’ \ 

6 Type of shop (7. 6) v ' , 

7 Fearful disease (7,'0j ' •' r 

i .n. •' 'i 




eyrerit "properties (7) 






24 Senior culting-room assistant 
(7,6) 

DOWN 

1 Beach coat? (7) 

2 Sets on one who has been 
injured (7) 

3 Goes off siagc appearances (5) 

4 Huni for the commander who 
conquered il (7) 

5 Spiked tlie food for a donkey! 

(7) 

6 Ravenous peel? (5, 5. 3) 

7 Made by the last of the road- 
builders? (7. G) 

8 Good pull-ups for carmen with 
empty vehicles (7) 

13 Doesn't stop about 550 getting 
5 points (7) 

IS No longer required a sword lo 
do this (7) 

16Johnny-come*lately to get the 
car going— in reverse! (7) 

17 Where one doesn't expect to 
be found guilty of crime (7) 

18 More fiery looks! (7) 

20 Pan-Germanic hegemony in 
recess (5) 


17 Lancashire town (7) 

18 To hold spellbound (7) 

20 Excessive desire (5) 

Yesterday’s solutions 


BHOHraraHn' 0 0 i®§ 0 

b h1bi§ golAn® 

ousEfflnia @H000| 0 
BBranraBcan 

sSoSnS 

BBBia^HBgag 0 

G3 n b n ii;..tgLJ 


. Yesterday’s Quick Solution 

ACROSS: 1 Keysiqne, ? -S3h"j| 
, Bastinado, ,9 Ale. 30 
Plucky, 13 Peking, 14 ,, p ' der . 
Driver' IS Zrui. JO D< 

' done,. 23 
. DOWN: 1 Kebab, 3- 
r .Thlp, 4 Nearly. 3 IKgfy 
Conceal * 12 Rjgj 10. 
Erelong, 16 Nee«|lp. 

Skein, 31 .Trot;., ■- '■ ' 


Si'lidi0nstoihe cro&wor&<iltpf& in 
Surid^sJer^^fR^ I 1 -/ - ■ II' 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY half hour 
family magazine Between Two Stools, 

(in Hebrew Between The Chairs) 
screened every alternate Wednesday 
night on Israel Television takes the 
best part of two weeks to prepare. If 
the programme was broadcast live, 
says producer Rivka Friedman, it 
would take less time, but the results 
would be chaotic. The brainchild of 
Broadcasting Authority director- 
general Uri Porat, the programme is 
the first of its kind on ITV to have 
survived. 

An Arabic family magazine has 
been operating successfully almost 
since the inception of television in 
this country, but all previous 
attempts to launch a similar prog- 
ramme in Hebrew have foundered. 
Thus when Porat proposed some 
light relief from all the heavy mate- 
rial, supplying subject matter for 
A faked, This is the Time and Second 
Look, there were no great whoops of 
joy. No one at Television House 
wanted to be party to yet another 
failure. 

The buck was passed to Friedman , 
whose immediate concern was to 
find a programme host who was 
pleasant, unaggressive on camera 
and able to put interviewees at their 
ease. Her first choice was Amos 


Family favourite 

- - - - . f V ,• r - » • •• •’ 


(Top) Miss Universe 1986 (Thursday night). (Above) ’A caseof deadly force, 



FRIDAY 

4.05 - Radio Network One, 
In-Depth - wide-ranging talk 
show featuring experts in 
different fields. 

10.05 — ITV feature film/ The 

Outlaw Josey Wales, star- 
ring Glint Eastwood. 


SATURDAY 

11.05 -- Radio Netwbrk One, 
Maes, new talk show focusing 
on social and cultural issues. 
10,30 ^ ijv f concluding epi- 
sode of two-part crime feature 
Poubletake., 

SUNDAY 

8 30 .J ltV, Smell Claims 
Court, public- service prog- 
ramme in which the studio Ts 
converted to a courtroom to 
near claims not In excess pf 
nis3,ooo;.'-.. 

late-night, drams* 
wrAnyfay Day. Scottish 
PfOdiitetlbn about ■unemploV- 

• merit.-;- ■ - v • . 


new television private detec- 
tive series In 13 episodes. 

TUESDAY 

2.16 - Educational Television, 
ballet Dr. Coppellus'a Work- 
shop from the Tales of Hoff- 
man, music by Delibes. 

4 00 - Radio Network One, 
Part of Our Lives, new week- 
•|y off-beat programme featur- 

l_ tknurlh nntin 


IV UH-MOBl v. a . . 

ing people who, though not in 
the limelight, have something 
worth saying - and worth. 


Arbel. He hosted the pilot program- ft 
me a little over a year ago and he s 
still the key personality on the , 
screen. . 

Arbel also had reservations about 
the programme when he was first 
approached by Friedman. He 
wanted to be more than just a pretty 
face and a smooth interviewer. If he 
was going to join the team, he 
wanted to be totally involved in both 
the research and decision-making 
processes. To Friedman this was not 
an ultimatum. She was frankly de- ■ 
lighted by Altai's response because 
teamwork is so essential in a prog- 
ramme of this kind. 

The title of the show implies that it 
deals with things that don’t fit into 
any specific category. It steers 
clear of news issues and zooms 
in on subjects which preoccupy view- 
ers in their day-to-day lives. Alterna- 
tive medicine is a keen favourite, 
and the programme is regular y 
spiced with practitioners and people 
who gained no relief from various 
aches and pains through convention- 
al medicine, but werfc given a new 
lease on life through the use of. 

unconventional cures. . 

m _ l ! .(..nlhar HMIIllAr fSS-,- 



Amos Arbel and Rivka Friedman and team at work on ’Between Two Stoob. 
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Monday 

' ^N^tyvbrk One; 
, Way|; : weekly magailne 
ainried^tliSten^Ya I ri :tho 3B-6Q 


8.02 - ITV, United or Di- 
vided, new light-hearted 
series to test how well mar- 
riage partners know each 
other. — 

WEDNESDAY 

1 0.05 -ITV, A C*»* of Pewlly 
■ Force, feature, film starring 
.. Richard Crenna. ' : 

THURSDAY _ 

i'saassjssss- 

$hi|on and narrated by Yaron, 

1 1 .OS^T ITV, The 1988 Ml«*. 
. tin I verse Content. . 


ITV, Four 


uncouYcuuuuoi • 

The object of another regular fea- 
ture is to show that happiness and 
self-fulfilment can often be achieved, 
bv breaking the barriers of social 
norms. Forlnstance, there was one 
programme dealing with marriage ■ 
and sex in the 60-plus age _poup< 

Another featured couples in which i 

the husband was the younger mate i 

and the wife up to Jfiyears ms senior. I 
“We wanted to demonstrate recalls 
Friedman, "that love conquers all. 

Messages are stated subtly. For . 
senior citizens the message was that : 
££ never .00 Sd to.stnte ■ ' « . 
new relationship; and |0 both.lhe 
. instances mentioned above, the mes-.. 

; sage was that romance and compan- 
ionship know no agd.limitatlons._ . 

Studio interviews are visually bor- 
ing, To create a visual uplift, each 

• programme contains^ an item on 
either interior decor, fashion, cook- , 
ing or art. Here again. the approach 

• Is off-beat -forlnstance high-fashion ■ 

' shopping in s^conti-hand storM, 

: Each 'programme contaihs_ 

average of four itertis; one of which: ; 
every so °ften a a Helping Hjnd : 
corner when the viewtog 
asked t6 assist not with ^oney.but 



plain to the youngster what he sees 
around him. The problem was 
solved by a volunteer who watched 
the programme. 

Similarly, an elderly woman who 
was financially self-sufficient but 
dying a slow death from loneliness 
made- a courageous appeal ;for 
friends on the programme and now 
has a much fuller life than she had 
before. . • : . . ■ . 

THE LOW BUDGET production 
team, in addition to Friedman and 
Arbel, Includes director Zri Slepon, 
two researchers Bruria .Atar and 
Tzafrira Nur, three cameramen, two ■ 
’ soundmen, ttyo lighting technicians, . 
a studio manager, two video retor- 
'ders, a. vision mixer, a production 

assistant and a sub-titier. v ■ 

: Atar and Nur carry put the, initial 

; research. The programme's; mailr 

box is bombarded . ny. letters from 
ri neoble m the creative professions 


show is based. Atar and Nur ought 
Investigate 10 possible subjects 
which in the final analysis raw be 
. narrowed down . to fipur. Com- 
munications breakdowns in Televi- 
sion House may necessitate a last 
minute . reshuffling. Somehow the . 
subject chosen for Between Two 
Stoob has also come to the attention 
of the news department or the Party 
; Tin\e people or Meni Pe’er, or Ram 
. . Evron. On more than one occasion, • 
^someone has had to be dropped from 
. ' the Between Two Stoob Une-up be- 
, cause he or she was snapped up. tor 
another programme broadcast in 
advance. ‘ 

interviewees, without previous 
. televislort experience don \ undcr- 
■ stand why it takes so dong- for a 
i' five-minute interview to be re- 
' corded. Ptbfessor Avraham 
1 ' Weinberger, who was the first guest 
• pn this wefekls show; was ^amazed 
i that it took 11 - take? before his brief 
a - segment in the show was over. The 

■ . - ■_ 1 iL m a' JkA ia Atkisr i&jnrk 

id 
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NORTHERN REGION 

Haifa English Theatre Presents: 


i I i hWi 


By AGATHA CHRISTIE 

Sat. Dec. 1 3, Tues. Dec. 1 6. Thurs. Dec. 1 8. 

Sat. Dec. 20: At 8:30 p.m. Also Tues. Dec. 1 6 at 5:30 p.m. 
at the Haifa Museum, 26 Shabtal Levy St., Tel. 04-523255. 


CATY'S 1 0 <|KrrO’ttiT 


HOUSE 


roa 

Glatt Kosher — Halak 
Shmila observed - Bad atz supervision 
Sunday-Thursday, 4 p.m.-midnighl. 
Saturday: after 5 h abba t-midnight 

FicikIi cuisine • Siilods • Soups • Fish • Meats 
Koyal Couscous • Bouillabaisse 
1 1 9 Sderol Hanassi, 2nd floor, Haifa. Tel. 04-3B961 B. 


Finest Chinese Cuisine in FIAIFA 


(under new 
management) 


Opty 


iT+Intimate Atmosphere 
% ^Reasonable Prices 
* * Reservations possible by phone 

Open daily 12 - 15 , 19-24 ' 


Stella Maris Sq. French Carmel Haifa 04-336295 


B1 <mf0 


TV and radio Greer Fay Cashman 



Rill 

KSmi 

amnesty international . 

Saturday, December ! 3, 8.30 p.m. 

- 1 

DORmtTION ^BBEY 

BENEFIT CONCERT 

JUU8HEH — UT. DOM Tat 1»H> 

with 


Serua alem S>oloisfta^* 

□OBmmON ABBEY Iwm . Omn Bm sdjKKfS 

Director and Soloist — Chaim 1 A lib, violin 


Gila Yaron, soprano 
Yosst Amheim, flute 

Works by Vivaldi and Bach. Tickets at the church entrance. 

da77t-lfr<M 


go over (hat section of the script with 
Friedman. There were one or two 
sentences with which he was uncom-, 
forcible, and he just couldn’t roll his 
tongue around them. After a couple 
of goofs, he was given the green light 
to make his own alterations while 
retaining the spirit of the text. The 
scripts are written by Friedman her- 
self. 

Other hold-ups can be attributed 
to unnecessary talk during record- 
ing; to unauthorized personnel walk- 
ing in front of the camera or to the 
stiffness of the interviewee. This is 
what happened with Dr. Geula 
Serouya, the main guest this week. 
When'Slepon met her early last week 
in her own work environment, she 
was spontaneous and relaxed. In 
front of the camera she froze, so 
much so that Slcpon decided to call a 
lunch break to give her time to 
loosen up. 

Shooting of the programme takes 
place on the Friday preceding the 
screening and it lasts for just over 
four hours. The programme is then 
edited on Sunday or Monday and 
that process takes another two 
hours. Between one programme and 
the next, the researchers are out 
looking for new material. Once the 
decisions are made about who will 
appear, Friedman and Arbel have a 
long off-camera session with (he in- 
terviewees, often travelling outside 
of Jerusalem to do so. Then comes 
the script-writing and the actual 
shooting. Friedman, her assistant 
Nira Levi-Ari and Slepon spend 
most of the time in the control room 
adjacent to the studio, where they 
can monitor what is happening on 
the studio floor. 

There are two sets in ihe studio, 
and Arbel moves from one to the 
other to achieve the change in visual 


; % 1 1 : . I £.'• ‘A 0 ; 

BBiir 

for 


Main guest of the week: Dr. Geula Serouya. 


impact. Friedman says that on a live 
broadcast, this would be difficult if 
not impossible. 


Frequent viewers of the show may was not the case, the budget doesn I 
have noticed that Arbel never stretch to a wardrobe for tne host, D 




appeals in a jacket and tic. This is 
deliberate to give the programme an 

informal character - but even if tins 


motzQ inn 


International cuisine 
Moroccan specialities 
Israeli village atmosphere 

Open for lunch and dinner, 7 days a week 
JtamatMotzaTel. 02-532100, 531713 (at 

11 am.-11 p.m. 
Belt Zaylt turnoff)^ 


A private war 

IN THE BEST tradition of the westerns produced in the 
1970s The Outlaw Josey Woles - tonight’s ITV feature 
film with Clint Eastwood in the title role - is set at the end 
of the Civil War. Two local armies have laid down their 
weapons, but Josey Wales, a southern farmer, still has a 
personal score to settle with the northern louts who 
murdered his family. Tills is his own private war. East- 
wood also directed the film, which is a Warner Com- 
munications Company production based on the book 
Gone to Texas by Forrest Carter. 

WEDNESDAY NIGHT'S 10.05 feature film A Case of 
Deadly Force is based on the true story of a lawyer's 
unswerving three-year investigation into the fatal shoot- 
ing by police officers of a civilian. When Jaifies Bowden 
Jr. entered a car, which had been under surveillance, 
and began to drive away the police fired on the vehicle 
and hit Bowden, a hospital worker and the father of two 
children. In the ensuing investigation, (he police claim 
self-defence and are cleared of any wrong-doing. Bow- 
den’s widow, convinced that her husband was no crimin- 
al . searches for a lawyer who will accept her case - vainly, 
until she comes into contact with Lawrence O’Donnell 
Sr, an cx-policeman who is moved by her plight. He 
decides to bring a civil suit against the police, but finds 
that there are obstacles in all directions.' Directed by 
Michael Miller, the film stars Richard Crenna as the 
lawyer whose novel Deadly Force inspired the produc- 
tion. ; 

THE ISRAEL Philharmonic Orchestra this month cele- 
brates the 50th anniversary of its first concert. Coin- 
cidentally, Zubin Mehta, who more than any other 
conductor has maintained a close association with the 
IPO, this year celebrated tiis own 50lh birthday. Mehta 
and the IPO began their abiding romance 25 years ago 
The documentary produced by' Dan Shilon deals with 
that romance - between an Ihdian-born conductor and 
an orchestra wljose founding members were for the most 
part refugees from Nazi-occupied Europe \ T. 


The programme which will be broadcast at 9.30 on 
Thursday, attempts to balance human interest with 
historical fact and musical accomplishment. There is a 
rare photograph of the legend ary Arthur Rubinstein, 
appearing not us soloist but as conductor of the IPO, the 
one and only time he took up the baton. There « a 
poignant moment when the camera follows Melila on a 
visit to the site of the IPO’s first concert. Film clips also 
include the simultaneous appearance on stage of the iru 
with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra; the gran 
public debate on whether or not the IPO should pm) 
works by Richard Wngner plus extracts from nuiiierou 
concerts including those with guest conductors such 
Leonard Bernstein. Intended for worldwide distnou- 
lion, the film, according to Shilon, is not specified > 
targeted at lovers of classical music, it lias eno 
other elements, he says, to interest viewers who n 
never been to an orchestral recital. 

WHY ANYONE WOULD BE interested in seeing^ 
1986 Miss Universe pageant, five months niter 
crowning of the current Miss Universe, is be y?. n J. ut 
writer’s ken. Then again, the same could be said 
reruns of sports matches. It probably all boils down 
old axiom that more important than winning is no y 
play the game. That’s why sports addicts can wat 
same contest over and over again, even thougn 
know the results; and presumably that's why the 
mount Pictures Corporation continues to film * . 

the Miss Universe pageant. The other, more °*A 
valid reason is that Miss Universe, Inc., the organ 
and producer of the pageants - the 36th of which 
up next July - is a subsidiary of Paramount ri 
Corporation, which in turn is a member of the .. 

ment Group of the multi-million dollar congl , 0 
Gulf & Western Inc. It would be interesting ^ 
what extent viewers concur with judges of tne 
event, which this year attracted entrants from 
tries including those behind the Iron Curtain. ^ 
tants are judged in three categories -persons y ^ 
poise, evening gowns, and swimsuits - bya pan ^ ^ 
celebrities. The winner gels more than $20UM . # 

and prizes plus a personal appearance contra Q 

Paramount Screen Test. ^ 

■■■■ 1 1 ' losifi 


Matters of taste Haim Shapiro 
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BenlDaglm, 192Rchov Ben Yehuda, 
Tel Aviv. Tel. 237784. Kosher. Open 
daily except Shabbut. (All credit 
cards.) 

IN JERUSALEM, a diner who 
observes kashrut has to choose 
among the many kosher restaurants; 
in Tel Aviv, he still has to go to a 
little trouble to find any kosher res- 
taurant at all. ... A- 

One of the newer lights in this dim 
scene is a restaurant which has the 
same name as a better-known one in 
Jerusalem, although it is under inde- 
pendent management. This Beni 
Dagim is sleekly modern, complete 
witn cheerfiil red tablecloths. 

The waiter is the sort who makes 
you feel that he is an old family 
retainer, giving you treasured advice 
on what to order. He has that 
wonderful and rare gift of being 
absolutely courteous, and at the 
same time very friendly and warm. 

I began my meal with a Greek 
salad, little realizing that I would be 
handed pure gold, in the form of 
fresh, ripe tomatoes. The gold was 
interspersed with silver in the form 


Bridge Hanan Sher 


of crisp, young cucumbers. All this 
was admirably seasoned with an 
olive-oil dressing and sprinkled 
liberally with feta cheese. 

My companion, always one for 
adventure, wanted to try the Hunga- 
rian fish soup, a dish that seemed 
quite intriguing. But there had 
evidently been quite a number of 
Hungarians in the lunchtime 
crowd, so she had to content herself 
with the fresh vegetable soup. 
Happily, this proved to be just that, 
a plate of broth filled to the brim 
with fresh vegetables, cooked up 
into the kind of soup that I dearly 
love. 

THERE WAS a large and bewilder- 
ing array of fish available for the 
main course - so great, that we threw 




These parliculai fish were ex- 
quisite. They tasted us if they had 
come almost directly from the sea. 
They were fried in a very light batter, 
and somehow there was not even a 
hint of oil about them. Indeed, the 
waiter had very kindly provided 
finger-bowls, but even though I 
could not resist this invitation to pick 
up the little delicacies and eat them 
down to the bone, there was still no 
oil on my fingers. 

My companion also relied on the 
waiter's recommendation to try a 
fish known as chipori, which he 
translated as denis. It was, he ex- 
plained, a fish that lived in deep 
water and only came close to our 
relatively shallow shores during stor- 
my weather. It was a solid, fleshy 
fish, again very fresh, which had 
been grilled to perfection. 

Also perfect were the chips that 
lay alongside one side of our platters 
and the salad that occupied the rest. 


ourselves on the charity of the wai- 
ter. Among the fish he especially 
recommended was barbounya, the 
little red mullet that the French 
appreciate so much under the name 
of rouget. This is u wonderful fish 
with a unique flavour, hut it must be 
fresh, or all one gets is u rather fishy 


Art of bidding 


NORTH t rales tlie , E oin V At , in their opponents 1 

♦ A K 4 2 North and South counted up thei b{J won 

♦ 10987 points and stayed in a safe con njRfedi 

♦ K J 876 tract of three diamonds. In almost all con 

__ P1C .„ instances the auction started, after ^ d „ 

WEST EAST South's pass, with a one-club bid . , : dum 

ii'n” i 7 ‘ ,42 from West, a take-out double from l “ d '" dura 

?} Q JK J6542 North, and a one-heart call from 

X AK iRfid Z m 7 3 East. The pattern continued , with 

j SOUTH * South’s calf of two diamonds and 

4 085 most often West s three-club rebid. , 

m 3 “Careful" North were now willing 

♦ AQ 1054 to bid three diamonds, and their ^ j io 9 3 

♦ Q 9 5 2 -anally prudent partners, counting 9 __ 

The bidding: only ten points - including the near- j 

North East South West worthless club queen - were willing 4 A 

~ — Pass 4 to nass. 

Double 149 2+ 34 Rut at some tables, more enter- 

11 l** 3 55 prising South realized that their 

11 l as * 4 A i* 58 Ehnrtness in hearts, and their part- 

* * nert probable shortness in ebbs DUMMY'S 

BRIDGE Bi DD1 N G , as I’m sure we made bigger * hearts in- coveredby 

have said before (and if we haven’t, therefore cue-bid thre ■ An j Wesli 
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The bidding: 
North East 


SOUTH 

♦ Q85 

T 3 

♦ AQ 1054 
4Q952 


EAST 

♦ 76 

♦ K J 6542 

♦ 32 
4 1073 


WEST 

♦ J1093 

♦ - 
4 A 


WITH OUR meal, we drank a bottle 
of Ashkelon white. Ashkelon is a bit 
of a maverick in the wine industry . in 
as much as it disdains naming the 
type of grape on the bottle. This, of 
course, does not stop it from putting 
out an excellent white wine. 

For dessert, I took a chance with a 
chocolate mousse that was just as 
rich and creamy as I could have 
wished. My companion, in a fit of 
calorie counting, decided on fruit 
salad that was fresh and refreshing, 
either because of, or in spite of, the 
aromatic liqueur with which it was 
flavoured. 

The Turkish coffee was excellent. 

The bill came to N1S 71 . We fell it 
was well worth it. n 


king of clubs (king from ace-king), 
ruffed in dummy. At Trick Two, 
South should play a heart from dum- 
my, ducking. He should then win 
any return, and cash one top trump 
to see the lay of the land. When both 
opponents follow, a second trump 
can be won in dummy, and a heart 

111 Now comes a club ruff, a heart 
ruff, and a club ruff. That puts the 
lead in dummy, in this position: 

NORTH 

♦ AK42 

r 


SOUTH 

♦ Q85 

V- 

♦ 4 

4 Q 


EAST 

♦ 76 

♦ KJ6 

♦ - 

4- 
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the tel aviv museum 


27 King Saul BWd. Trt. (03) 257361. Information 4. BOX Offlcoi (03)201297 
VISITING HOUR5> Sun.—' Thura- 10 am— 2 pm. S— 9 pm j Sat. 11 am— 2 pm. 
7— 10 pm. Friday eloiad. - - - 


EXHIBITIONS 

^s T K^V^^?H^ri y a « y, i 2 >*Vo a A P ^L E c-r.o N or pr.nts and album, 

PROM THE MUSEUM COLLECTION. 

TRENDS IN GEOMETRIC ABSTRACT ART. 

A° SELMT1oVl^ l FR<rt?^THE ^MUSEUl!^ COLLECTIONS OF EUROPEAN, 
AMERICAN AND ISRAELI ART. 

MUSIC 

MICHAL TAL, PIANO. Programme* Hayden, Borlo. Prokofiev, Schubert, Lt»zt. 

THE WANO QUARTCT -*M. Uikf. piano, V. Klasa, vloUm G LgWrtov, viola, 
and E.Qruber, cello, with E. Taiml, flute. Programmo* Moaart, Pleyal, Partoa, 
Brahms. Tuesday 16/12 at 8.30 pm. 

SPECIAL EVENT 

T?MN^BRA°U R E^EU E MEIRI. Today, Friday, 12/12 at 2.30 pm. 

A^TER^'SHOAH" In Hebrew and English with simultaneous translation. With 
hi™ s,s?ho? a V. and SaudD Lanzman. Wednesday, 17/12 nnd Thursday, 18/12. 
Details at Box Office. 

CINEMA 

"SHOAH" — Soraanlng Hours this waaki 
Parti, Sun. - Thu, s., 14-18/12 at 7 pm. 

Part ill Sat., 13/12 at 6 pm and Sun. - Thu, a., 14-18/12 at 1 pm. 


HELENA RUBINSTEIN PAVILION 

6 Tarsat Blvd., Tali 299750. 

NEW EXHIBITION 

DAVID HOCKNEY i Photocollagas. Opening Sun., 21/12. 


CLUtUU VI isasax-e" ' _ 1 

suit and simultaneously executing 
the maneuver. . 

We know of one table where de- 
clarer found this play. Unfortunately 
for him, he was not in six diamonds, 
or even five. Instead, he counted his 
uoints rather than his tricks and 
languished in the safe but sorry con- 
tract of three diamonds. u 
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in training, avaryday aclLvLtles, far irmn noma, 
undar stranuous and dangerous conditions. 
THE GUARDIANS OP ISRAEL. 

Show tnem met you stand firmly behind them 
by supporting *. 


THE ASSOCIATION FOBWELfARE 
OP SOLDIERS IN ISRAEL 
The only civilian body providing me needs ol our boys 

and girls In u TOOETMe R we can help them with 
EDUCATION and RECREATION. 

BY KINDLY DONATING TO: ~ 


*The Assoc iatlo n for Welfare of So, dlera In 1 1 r aei 
a Ha'arban Street, Tel Aviv 64739, ISRAEL 
Telephone: i03) 262291 other 

Herewith donation for: IS * other 


NAME . . 
ADDRESS . 


Thu Voluntary Tou- #i • 
rist Service sits in ths 
lobbies of thB follow- 

ing hotels in Jerusalem H| 

from 5 pm to 8 pm: - > 

King David, Shalom, Ram, Moriah, 
Laromma, Plaza, Eilon, Windmill, 
King Solomon, Ramada Renaissance. 

Their central office is located at ths 
Jaffa Gata. Tel. (02) 288140 19.30 am 
to 12.30 pm). 

Whether you want free advice over 
a cup of coffee, information or dinner 
et e typical Israeli family's homB, they 
ere there to serve you, the tourist. 


EMERGENCY" 

Denture Repairs 

Tel. 03 -656 ISO 
MAGDA 

Denial Laboratory 

66 AUenby St., Tel Aviv 


ANGLO SAXON 
NURSING SERVICE 

Service 24 Houra e Day 
,! Medical House 

18 Heines* St.. Tel Aviv 

Tel. ( 03 ) 228747 , 
9221904, 210604 
















Between acts Gloria Deutsch 


ONE OF Ofra Haza's most prized 
possessions is a letter from 10 Down- 


ing Street. 

“Dear Miss Haza." it says, “I 
wanted to tell you how very much I 
enjoyed your singing at Mr. Pereses 
dinner in tny honour during my visit 
to Israel. It gave enormous pleasure 
and I thank you and your colleagues 
in the band most warmly.” 

It's signed, of course. Margaret 
Thatcher. 

Appearing for the British prime 
minister was one of the high spots in 
the glittering career of Israel's super- 
star, a petite 27-year-old who’s been 
singing since she was 12. Another 
was representing Israel in the 
Eurovision in 1983 with Hai (Life) 
and coming in second . 

Far from resting on her laurels, 
however, it’s ail finnpening at the 
moment for Haza. Keter are bring- 
ing out a book of photos chronicling 
her life-story so far. Mid-October 
saw the opening of a big, ‘ one- 
womati spectacle featuring all of her 
hits, old and new, a six-piece band 


In her own write 
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and sonic fancy stage scenes and 
costumes. And her new album, 


Broken Days, her seventeenth, 
is n winner, having sold 5,000 
copies by the end of its first 
week in the shops. 

The talking point of this record is 
that, for the first time, she wrote all 
of the music and lyrics by herself 




except for one song, “This Pain," for 
whicn she had a little help from Izhar 


which she had a little help from Izhar 
Ashdod, her musical director. For a 
girl who seems to be bubbling over 
with a joie-iU'-vivre, Haza gave most 




of the songs some heavy lyrics which 
arc rather at odds with the bouncy 


arc rather at odds with the bouncy 
rhythms. 

She sings of the pain of love, the 
fear of being alone, the marriage 
that turns sour because of money 
problems caused by unemployment, 
the lonely old tramp with the scarred 
soul and the bereavement of war. 


Why would such a pretty young girl, 
wearinR a diamond-encrusted Car- 


wearing a diamond-encrusted Car- 
tier bracelet and matching ring and 
with a voice as sweet as honey drip- 
ping over rosy apples be weighed 


down with such gloomy preoccupa- 
tions? 

“There’s a lot of truth but also a 
lot of imagination in my songs. Not 
all of them are autobiographical 
although some are. I’m very emo- 
tional and I write what I feel deep 
down inside. I’m a normal girl and 
I’ve had my disappointments in love, 
just as I expect I’ll have pthers in 
the future. Love without pain isn’t 
really love,” she says. 

One of the most passionate songs , 
a plea Eot love as an antidote to gnef 
was inspired by the terrible accident 


at the train crossing in which 21 
children were killed. 

“I returned from abroad and was 
asked to go and sing for the surviving 
children in Rambam Hospital. I love 
children and they love me. so of 


the night was written at a time when 
there was a whole series of rapes in 
the Tel Aviv area. 

“All girls who live alone felt fear; 
strange noises in the night set you 
imagining all sorts of things.” 

OFRA LIVES in a villa in north Tel 
Aviv where Azil, her loud-barking 
Alsatian keeps a watchful eye. Her 
boyfriend of the last three years, 
vaguely described as a businessman, 
guards his anonymity and lias no- 
thing to do with show business. 
Neither do their friends. . 

"There are no friends in this busi- 
ness,” she says pointedly, but she 
will not discuss rivalries with other 
women singers, graphically de- 
scribed in the Hebrew papers. “1 gel 
on with everybody,” she insists. 

One of the catchiest numbers on 
the new album is “Lady,” which 
describes a character she remembers 
vividly from her childhood in Tel 
Aviv's Hatikva quarter. The half- 
crazed tramp always wore a big black 
hat. and always searched for who 
knew what. 

It was in Hatikva that Haza began 
her performing life. The youngest of 
nine children of Yemenite parents, 
in 1971 she joined the then-new 
Theatre Workshop in the quarter 
and thus began her long association 
with the multi-talented Bezalel Alo- 
ni who founded what was essentially 
a theatre of protest which nlso did 
much to improve the neighbourhood 
image. 

Composer, producer, actor Aloni 
immediately recognized the young 
singer’s talent and became her Sven- 


One song, quite unlike the rest of 
the album, is surely destined to be 
phiyed on occasions like Israel’s 
memorial day for the war dead. With 
its sombre march-like tread and ver- 
bal echoes of Shlonski's "Wail for 
Me,” “Rendezvous at Six" tells the 
story of a childhood friend, killed in 
the Yom Kippur War with whom she 
had had a pact to listen to their love 
song together at six o’clock. 

"When I heard Ynffa Yarkoni 
telling a similar story about her fiist 
husband on This is your Life, it gave 
me goose pimples and as a result I 
wrote that song.” 


PE RH A PS Ti l R only song that truly 
reflects Ibiza's joyful personality is 
“1 Have a Secret, in which she sings 


of starting each new day with hope 
and “the power of a thousand 
songs." The secret? Her intense 
faith in (he Almighty which has 
brought her through the hard limes 
and given her strength to cope with 
the pressures of stardom. 

“On Friday night I try not to do 
any shows although sometimes I 
can’t avoid it. I prefer to be in my 
parents’ home to listen to kiddush. 
Whenever 1 go abroad f take candles 
with me for Shabbat. Otherwise how 
could I feel that it’s Shabbat outside 
Israel?" 

Eating only kosher means that 
Haza lives on fruit and vegetables 
when abroad. "Even some of the 
cheeses aren’t allowed. I always re- 


turn from a trip to Europe weighing 
two kilos less than when 1 went," she 


singer s talent and became her 5»ven- 
gali, or perhaps Higgins to her Eliza, 
finding scholarships to help her take 


says, and for a girl with the dimen 
sions of a broom handle that’s a lot of 
weight loss. 

She has quite a following abroad 
and her records are played often on 
the BBC and in London discos. But 
it's nothing compared to the follow- 
ing in Israel where her fans can buy 


singing lessons, putting on shows 
around the country and eventually 


course I agreed to go and was able to 
help a little, but when 1 got home I 
felt terrible and sat down and began 


writing the words of "Come and Play 
Me." I couldn’t go on .with it and put 


it in a draweh Later l went back to it 
and it became a love song." 

"In the Darkness," a mock-fearful 
evocation of things that go bump In 


writing her songs and turning her 
into abig star. 

For years Haza was professionally 
inseparable from Bezalel Aloni and 
today he is her personal manager. "I 
owe him a great deal and I respect 
him for his strength and talent. He’s 
encouraged me all the way with the 
song-writing and it’s thanks to hint 
that I’ve done this record." 


anything from a T-shirt to a pillow to 
a school diary with her face on it. 
How does she feel about that? 

"It doesn't bother me," she says, 
flashing the famous smile. "At least 
I’ll have something to show my chil- 
dren.” D 




Theatre Naomi Doudai 

YETZARIM (Extremities): by Wil- 
liam Mastrosimonv, translated by 
Miriam Kainy. Direction: Ainll 
Gazlt. At Beit Lelssin, Tel Aviv. 

IN THE LAST few months, many u 
voting woman has faced the Tel Aviv 
night armed with an army of gadget- 
rv ranging from tear gas to toxic 
sorays, from knuckle-dusters to elec- 
tronic knockouts, not to mention a 
trick or two in tactical self-defence, 
or even an outsize dog in tow. Has 
the sight ever made you smile? 

Not after seeing this play, it won l. 
For this is an explosion of the myth 
that rape is the province and pri- 
vilege of the caveman. It is, too, an 
exposure of one of the sntanic syn- 
dromes of our lime, addressed to 
more than just a woman walking 
alone down a dark street. 

Not only does it dramatize with 
grim and ghoulish detail one such 
incident; it projects it as a psycho- 
social phenomenon for which 
present-day society must bear the 
brunt of the blame. It is not only the 
police who have long regarded it as 
no more than a social nuisance. 
Public agencies and public opinion 
have too often backed them up with 
indecisive attitudes arid an ambiva- 
lent and contradictory approach. 

Rapel The very cry sparks off a 
sense of delirious dissoluteness and 
scandalous carnality. It is not the 
angle that is played up here. No- 
where does this show trade on the 
sizzlingsensationalism implicit in the 
subject; nowhere does it exploit 
sensation for the sake of sensation, 
horror for the sake of horror. 

It may seem that many themes, 
such as sex in all its aspects, social 


Horror 

story 


mw\ 





Sari Tzuriel and Amos Lavie In Beit 
Leissin’s 'Extremities.’ (YochiLeneg) 

violence, political atrocities, in- 
creasingly occupy the centre of our 

stage solely for that purpose. 

Tliis is not always necessarily so. 
While theatre today is blatantly in 
the business of sensation-mongenng 
as a substitute for entertainment, it is 
nonetheless just as often concerned 
with the tragic issues thatbeset the 
individual and society. The tragic 
playwright is still bent on demon- 
strating their significance. Which is 


to say that tragedy still has a role to 
play in theatre, be it only to clarify 
the human condition in a passing 
phase. 

TAKEN IN THIS sense, Extremities 
has to be classed as tragedy, even if 
only on a minor scale. But more tnan 
that it is a castigation of society and a 
challenge to the individual to take a 
moral stand. As he watches this dark 
and equivocal drama, the spectator 
is compelled to make a private dis- 
tinction between good and evil in 
one much-maligned issue of public 
life. 

The play opens with what is no 
more than a routine rape - brutal, 
relentless, traumatic to the woman. 
As it proceeds, the consequences 
grow even more terrible - for the 
man. For what takes place here is a 
surprise reversal of roles, involving a 
pile-up of horrors so reminiscent of 
Jacobean drama that they are some- 
times too strong for a modern audi- 
ence to bear. (In one case at least, 
because of the inability to identify 
with the woman, sympathy was 
transferred to the man. The case in 
question was, of course, that of a 
very macho character.) 

Without spoiling things for the 
would-be spectator, all that can lie 
said of what follows is that the vic- 
tim, made to realize the incredibility 
of her case, faced with denial and 
rejection by the police, female 
friends, the law of the land, is left to 
stew in her psychic mutilation and 
self-immolation. 

Driven by horrendous despair, 
she reacts like a blood-crazed tigress 
with a vengeful rapacity that brooks 
no restraints. Lex (alionis, an eye tor 


an eye, is the name of her game. 
Only towards the end, when her 
assailant now her victim, confesses 
under torture to a career of unmiti- 
gated crime, does she let up, lapsing 
From demented defiance into muted 
resignation. 

Despite the style of the conclu- 
sion, it is not a Fate-haunted Anti- 
gone that emerges from this play. 
Rather is it the fate of today's so- 
called free woman pitted against a 
nemesis of quite another kind. 

The final mood leaves us sceptical , 
straining under a sense of spiritual 
and moral bankruptcy. We, the au- 
dience, are made to feel guilty of the 
cruel inconsistencies of private and 
public justice, and of the inadequacy 
of our social ethic to stand by a 
crazed creature who still has the 
courage to retaliate. 

THIS APPEARS to me to be the 
challenge implicit in the play. It 
never becomes clearly explicit. Part- 
ly on account of many built-in con- 
tradictions, partly on account of a 
certain confusion in its moral judg- 
ments and psychological evalua- 
tions, there is an imbalance in the 
presentation of the issues. 

Does the punishment fit the 
crime? Is the right answer to attemp- 
ted rape, castration? Does the vis- 
ibly cruel revenge meted out here 


measure up to the invisible damage 
inflicted? Is there something of sick 
psychology as much as bent morality 
inherent m the final situation? _ 
The answers to these questions 
should come with the characteriza- 
tion. Despite a riveting though well- 
restrained beginning, the actors here 
failed to flesh out their parts with any 


real conviction. Sari Tzuriel as the 
female victim initially brought in- 
tensity, seriousness, and sincerity to 
the part. But neither she nor Amos 
Lavie, her adequately ape-like 
assailant, ever managed to rise 
above the physical tensions and en- 
tanglements, to reach the peaks of 
passion required by their respective 
roles. 

Despite many moving moments in 
which they stretched their acting 
skills to the utmost, they were un- 
able to impose on these controver- 
sial characters the necessary credi- 
bility or tragic significance, it prob- 


ably needed actors of the highest 
calibre to authenticate them proper- 

ly Irit Frank and Estie Koussevitsky 
gave competent performances as the 
friends wno fail the heroine, though 
they too fell short of the demands 
dictated by so dramatic a theme. 

As it was, director Amit Gazit did 
the best that could be done, coolly 
and carefully building up rhythm and 
tension from the low-keyed rape to 
reach the heights of ensuing horror, 
without ever resorting to melod- 
ramatic or hysterical effects. In this 
he had the collaboration of Miriam 
Kainy, whose translation did more 
than justice to the American text, of 
Peter Roth, who designed the com- 
bat scenes, and Eli Sinai, whose set 
was simple, self-effacing but essen- 
tially functional. Almost all the plays 
on the boards these days, whether of 
local or, like this one, foreign origin, 
have their faults. This one, if by no 
means faultless either, has to be seen 
more than most. For morally and 
theatrically compelling it is, and as 
such, must make its mark. D 
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. MACC AO 

THERE'S CHINESE 
AND THERE'S CHINESE 
BUT THE MOST CHINESE IN TOWN 
IS THE STYLISH MACCAO 

IN WHICH YOU FIND YOURSELF 
IN EXOTIC CHINA 

7 YERMIAHU ST., TEL AVIV 
03 • 5464273, 8464311 
. FREE QUEST PARKING 
Business Lunches from, is N.I.S. 
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JEWELRY 


JeuuMen 
I f Setter 
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| I DESIGNING 

AND 

, MANUFACTURE 

OF HANDrMADE JEWELLERY. 

‘ QUARTZ WATCHES. GIFTS. 
DIAMOND SETTINGS 

•- . mostly 1 8 Carat gold . 
> ; AND DIAMONDS.' 

1 . r.,' '• •• ■'*' 

, V.I Tjf Allenby St. Ttl Aviv 
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MAKElhEM HAPPY! 1 

SSSsfew- 

CARE OF ALL THE REST. 

' Switzerland, , E "f oranges - 3 kg. at 80 NIS per box 

England: Carton of 4 kg. 


m&P 


-TUXIEDGii ‘YAKHIN 


J * Exclusive hall for special 
_ H J occasions and functions. 

* Grill restaurant 

M urmat cuisine 
r Lsmahadrln 

"Yal. for reservation*! 

Bst Hataxtll. 8 Ka u * m «n Si- Til AW*. 


HAIFA 

RESTAURANTS 


AGRICULTURAL COMPANY, LTD. 

* 2 KAPLAN ST. TEL AVIV 
P.Q.B. 332 TEL AVIV, 01002 

TEL: (03) 284381, TLX: 33802 YAKIN IL 
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1 Bat Galim Ava. 
Bat Gsllm, Halle 

.Tel.' 04-524686 


128 Hanassl AVa. 
central Carmel KajJJ 
Tel. 04-381308 


* Reflexology Course 
•Therapeutic and 
Health Massage 
Courses ' 

Both courses given oy 
an sxpsM 

Call (03) 724605 


DAILY BUB 

aaa - 420* ■ One way „ , , , 
440-430* - Tel Aviv .Cairo -Tel Aviv 
*73 . $03* - Tel Av|v -Cairo -Tel Aylv 
+ 3 nlghli on B.B. SWli 
*79 - (69* -.4 days/3 nights on B.B. 

oasis + panoramic tour 
4129 - 4 days/3 nights on half board 
2 days of louring In Cairo. Giza 
Pyramids 

4320 - a days/7 nlghtt on half board 
bails. Touring in Cairo. 

• Luxor and Aswan. 4 star 
hotels in uppar E^yptu __ 


»« only In Tel Aviv subject »o 
C onsulate of H onours- 

ON A BUDGET? ' ' I 

Bug to and from Cairo * 4 nights 

..sasnsttiisaf.*. 

One way UB4 44. ; 

* Weekend reduction or Youth Fare 
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BEIT AG RON Tel. 247587 

Fri. 2: RUNAWAY TRAIN 
Fri. 4: THE GOOD, THE BAD 
AND THE UGLY 
Sal. 5:30: START THE 
REVOLUTION WITHOUT ME 
Sat. 7:15: APOCALYPSE NOW 
Sal .9 45: THE BIG CHILL 
Sat. 12 midnight; STRIPES 


EDEN Tel.223829 

ABSOLUTE 

BEGINNERS 

Sbi. 7,9 
Weekdays 4. 7.9 


EDISON Tel. 221444/5 

ALPHABET CITY 

Sat. 7.9 
Weekdays 4, 7. 9 


HAB1RA Tel. 232366 

AVANTIPOPOLO 

Sat. 7. 9:15 
Weekdays 4:30. 7, 9; 15 


JERUSALEM THEATRE 

Tel. 667167 

SHOAH (I) 

Sat. 6:30 a.m.; weekdays I 


SHOAH (II) 

Fri. 10 am.; weekdays 6:30 


KFIR Tel. 242523 

Sth week 

HANNAH AND 
HER SISTERS 

Sat. 7, 9 
Weekdays 4, 7.9 


MITCHELL Tel.227950 

2nd week 

Sat. nnd weekdays 7, 9 

FORBIDDEN 


ORGIL Tel. 234176 

3rd week 

RUTHLESS 

PEOPLE 

Sat. 7.9:15 
Weekdays 4:30. 7.9:15 


ORION OR 1 Tel. 222914 

. 3rd week 

ABOUT LAST 
NIGHT 

Sat. 6:45, 9 

Weekdays 4:30.6:45,9 


BEIT LEISSIN 
34WeizmannSt. Tel. 216653 
BANANAS 

Fri. 2:30. 1 1:30; Sat. 11:15 p.m. 
Sun. 7:30, 9 JO. 11:15 


LOVE AND WAR 
Mon. 7:30.9:30.11:15 
Wed. 11:15 p.m. 


Tue. 11:15 p.m.: ANNIE HALL 
Thur. 11:15 p.m. : SLEEPER 




16th week 

* TOM CRUISE 

* KELLY MeGILLlS 

TOP GUN 

ATony Scott film 
Fri. 9:45 p.m.. Sat. 7:15.9:30 
Weekdays 4:30, 7:15,9:30 


lOS’fTI .‘f.VdMot t/icffl 


7lhweefe 

YENTL 

* DARBRA STREISAND 

* AMY ERWIN 

Thur. 7 p.m. 


2nd week 

SILENT MOVIE 

FH. 10 p.m. 

Sat. and weekdays 7:15, 9:30 




Tel. 200485 

2nd week 

MY BEAUTIFUL 
LAUNDRETTE 

Fri. 11a.m.. 1:30, 10 
Sat. 7:15, 9:40 

Weekdays 11 a.m.. 1:30, 4:45, 
7:15.9:40 




Tel. 200485 

2nd week 

MONA LISA 

Fri. 11. 1:30, 10 
Sat. 7:15,9:40 

Weekdays 11. 1:30, 4:45,7:15,9:40 


m^TtTlT^lTT 


institutfranCaiS 

TUe. 7:30: 

CARMEN 

Hebrew subtitles 


ISRAEL CINEMATHEQUE 
Tel. 258200 
Sat. 7:30 

M.A.S.H. 

Sat. 9:30 

HUNGER 



/t> 


CHEN 1 Jk 

Tel. 282288 ™ 

3rd week 

RUTHLESS 

PEOPLE 

Fri. 10p.m., 12:15 
Sal. 7:30. 9:45 
Weekdays 2:30, 5. 7:30, 9:45 


Sal. 11 a.m. 


CHEN 2 

lMh week 

JOSHUA THEN 
AND NOW 

Fri. 9:50 pjn., 12.05 midnight 
Sat. 7:30, 9:45 
Weekdays 5, 7:25. 9:45 


SWORD Df THE STONE 
Sat. II a.m. 


Tel. 200485 

4th week 

KISS OF THE 
SPIDERWOMAN 

Fri. 11 a.m., 1:30, 10 
Sat. 7:15, 9:40 

Weekdays 11a.m., 1:30,4:45, 
7:15,9:40 


III ll'i m —II IB liii li hi 


BIG TROUBLE IN 
LITTLE CHINA 

Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sat. and weekdays 7:30, 9:30 


Fri. 12:15 {after midnight} 
Sat. and weekdays 12 midnight 






3rd week 

ARMED AND 
DANGEROUS 

Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sat. 7:15. 9:40 
Weekdays 5, 7:15, 9:40 


Vi 




CHEN 3 _« 

4th week ?£ 

THE COLOR* 
PURPLE 

Fri. 10p.m.; 

Sal. and weekdays 6:13,9:15 


J? 



MARYPOPPINS 

Sat. 11 a.m. 


Chen 4 m 

. Sth week 

DONNAFLOR 
AND HER 
TWO HUSBANDS 

■ Fri. 11 a, m. .9:50 p.m., 12:05 
Sal. 7:30, 9:43 

Weekdays ll ftjn., 2 , 5,7t40< 9:5C 


2nd week 

BLUE VELVET 

Fri. 10p.m.;Sat 7:15,9:40 
W«:kdays4;45, 7:15,9:40 
Will be attacked, argued abauland 
cherished for years to come.. . 
Newsweek 


NIWOtJIM* will.* 

GORDON yj||n 71.' 

K/Tinn.i I 


87 Ben Yehuda, Tel. 244373 

3rd week 

AVANTIPOPOLO 

S*{. 7:15,9:30. 
Weekdays 4:30, 7tl5, 9:30 ' 


ORNA "• Tel. 224733 

NINJA 

. TERMINATOR 

A- riciiard Harrison ,■ . 

Sol. 7,9- 

Weekdays 4:30, 7, 9 • 


LEVI 
Tel. 288868 
Dlzengoff Centre 

7tb«eek 

THE BURMESE 
HARP 

A Ron Ichikawa film 
“The top cinematic achievement 
of the season" 

(International Herald Tribune) 
FH. 10 p.m. 

Sat. 7:30. 9:40 
Weekdays 2, 5, 7:30, 9:40 


LEV II Tel. 288868 

I3thweck 

TROUBLE 
IN MIND 

Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sat. 7:30, 9:40 
Weekdays 2. 5, 7:30, 9:40 


LEV m Tel. 288868 

3rd week 

* MICHEL PICCOLI 

* LIVULLMANN 

* LESLIE CARON 

* ALEXANDRE ARBALT 

DANGEROUS 

MOVES 

Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sat. 7:40, 9:40 
Weekdays 2, 5,7:40, 9:40 


LEV IV Tel. 288868 

5 th week 

OTELLO 

Fri. 10 p.m., Sat, 7:20,9:35 p.m. 


yiaviiMrffnfrmi 


UMOR HAMEHUDASH 

Tel 260773 

CAR TROUBLE 

Fri. 10p.m., 12 
Sat. 7:15, 9:30 
Weekdays4:30. 7:15, 9:30 


MAXIM Tel. 287457 

2nd week 

RICOCHETS 

(‘*2 Fingers from Sldon”) 

Sat. 7:15, 9:40 
Weckdays4;30, 7:15,9:30 


ORLY Tel. 284025 


Tel. 222282 

16th week 

VAGABONDE 

An Agnes Varda film 
English subtitles 
Fri. 12 noon, 10p.m., 12 
Sat. 7:15.9:30 

Weekdays 12, 2.4.7:15,9:30 

Fri. 2:30: HAROLD AND MAUDE 
4:30: LORD OF THE RINGS 
Sat. 11 a.m.: HAROLD AND 
MAUDE 

1 p.m.: DANCE WITH A 
STRANGER 

' 3: A PRIVATE FUNCTION 
5: LORD OF THE RINGS 
U:3(h THE MISSIONARY 


ki : n i m warm 


5th week 

HANNAH AND 
HER SISTERS 

A Woody Allen film 


■wile. : f.i a hk.ii.'i: 


★ MIA FARROW 

★ CARRIE FISHER 

Fri. 9:45 p.m., 12 
Sat. 7, 9:30 

Weekdays 4:30, 7. 9:30 



!.') iV.Vi 




58 AUenby St. 

4th week 

Fri. 10p.m., 12:15 
Sat. 7:15,9:30 
Weekdays 5, 7:15, 9:40 
Film by Dumb Makaveiev 

ETLA 

TENDRESSE?... 

BORDEL2 

Movie by Patrick Shulman 
("Zigzag Story”) 
English subtitles 

Fri. 2:30 p.m.: 

STRANGER THAN PARADISE 
Sat. 1 p.m.: 


3p.m.: PARIS TEXAS 
5:30 p.m.: BIG SHOTS 
12 midnight: 

HOTEL NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Tue. 12 midnight; SUBWAY 
Thur. 12 midnight; BRAZIL 


Tel. 412761 

Itihwcek 

THE GODS 
MUST BE CRAZY 

AJamlo Uys film 
made with much affection 
and pleasant madness 
Fri. 10 p.m., 12:15 


Sat. 12:45 p.m.: LOLITA 
3:30p.m.: CONFORMIST 
5:15p.m.: NARAYAMA 
12 midniaht.'ANlMAL HOUSE 
Tue. 12 midnight: STUNTMAN 
Thur. 12 midnight: 
PICASSO’S ADVENTURES 


Weekdays il l 


,7t40<9:50 


CHEN 5 . 

. 3rd weak 

ALIENS 










TWICE IN A 
LIFETIME 

Sol. 7:15, 9:30 
Weekday* 5, 7:15, 9:30 


AMPHITHEATRE 

Tel. 664017/8 

Sat. 7,9:15 

Weekdays 4:30, 7,9:15 

OUTSIDERS 

* TOM CREWS 

* ROD LOW 


ARMON Tel. 664848 

CLINT EASTWOOD 
FESTIVAL 

Sat., Sun: SUDDEN IMPACT 
Mon., Tuc: PALE RIDER 
Wet!.. Thur.: THE ENFORCER 
Snl. 7, 9: 13; weekdays 4:30, 6:45,9 


ATZMON I Tel. 663003 

14th week 

TOP GUN 

Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sat. 7.9:15 

Weekdays 4:30,7,9:15 


ATZMON 2 Tel. 663003 

2nd week 

AVANTIPOPOLO 

An Israel) Him, nominated 
fora 1987 Oscar 
Fri. 10: 15 p.m. 

Sat. 7:15.9:30 
Weekdays 4:45, 7: 15, 9:30 


CENTRE CULTUREL 
FRANCA1S 

50 Sd. Moriah Tel. 383727 
Mon. 3: VIDEO FESTIVAL 
fat Ifflllb Museum} 


Mon. 9:30 p.m.: 

LA GRANDE BOUFFE 
(at Cinematheque) 


Tue. 6:30; PORCHER1E 
(at Centre CuKiirel) 


Thur. 5; SEANCE POUR 
JEUNES ENVIRON SO 
(at Centra Culture!) 


Tel, 666272 

FLESH AND 
BLOOD 

Sat. 7,9:15 

Weekdays 4:30, 6:45, 9 


KEREN OR 

HAMEHUDASH Tel. 663443 1 

GINGER AND 
FRED 

Sat. 6:45,9:15 

Weekdays 4, 6:30, 9 


Sat. 1 1:30 p.m.: SIIAVLUL 
Thur. 11:30 p.m.: YOUNG FRANK- 
ENSTEIN 


HEART BREAKERS 

★ PETER KOYOTE 

★ NICK MANCUSO 

Fri. 10 p.m- 
Sol. 7,9:15 , 

Weekdays 4:30. 7,9:15 



Tel. 261297 

27(hweek 

SHOAH (I) 

V/eekdays? 

SHOAH (II) 

Sat. 6; Weekdays 1 ■ 




DONNAFLOR 
AND HER TWO 
HUSBANDS 

Fri. 10 p.m. . 

Sat. 7.9:15 

Weekdays 4:30. 6:45, ■ d? 


RA V-GAT 2 

4th week 

THE GODS 
MUST BE 
CRAZV 

I . • 

1 Fri. 10p.m. 

• Sal. 7,9:15 ■ 

Weekdays 4i30, 7,9:15 



Film Briefs Dan Fainaru 


ABOUT LAST NIGHT- A nmuintk cunwily us 
complex “ S li,ss of w-de’ with ItaBcring .in 
gflerUile. He nnd she nttvi in n lur. live 
together, have a fight and svparjte. hue the end 
promises they will omic together again. The 
oldest Hollywood fnnnula reworked in predict- 
aWe (ash inn, with hearr-lhwihs Roi> Lowe nnd 
Demi Moore ns the lovers. James ik-lushi 
bard to supply the comic relief. The 
sexual perversities ol Chicago promised K the 
oi^lnaJ David Moiuet play were lost on the way 
by director Edward Zwick. 

ALIENS - Officer Ripley (.Sipounwy Weaver) 
goes bock t» fight the mysterious giant insects 
dtsl did n murderous job on n spaceship in 
Ridley Scott's Alien . This time around the 
scope is enlarged from one spaceship to a whole 
planet, and the pure science-fiction Horror yarn 
tsinjected with a breath of humanity hy direc- 
tor James Cameron, with better results than in 
the original. 

AVANT1 POPOLO - A modest and soulful 
Utile film about two Egyptian soldiers stranded 
In SiOBi at the end of the Six Day War, trying to 
make their way home through Israeli- 
controlled territory. Writer-director Rafi 
Bukaee manages, most of the time, to mix 
humour, drama and surrealism fn Just the right 
measures, and is well served by actors Soilru 
DawandSubil Hadad. 

BIG TROUBLE IN LITTLE CHINA - Comic 
books have never been as infantile as this 
offspring of theirs, and that takes some doing. 
A moronic truck driver pairs off with a diminu- 
tive Chinese restaurateur in Snn Francisco, to 
battle an evil spirit that has been kicking 
around for the last 2,000 yean. Big sets, special 
effects and Uttle else. With Kurt Russell and 
Kim CatralU. In America, this item has been 
peddled as great fun for the mean at heart. 

THE BURMESE HARP - Kon Ichikawa's 
remake of Us 1956 award-winning anti-war 
picture, this lime in colour and shot entirely an 
location. A Japanese soldier who witnesses the 
desolation and death spread by the Second 
World War refuses to go back to normal Ufc 
and decides to stay behind in Burma, as long as 
fu earth is soaked in blood. A lyrical, moving 
cinematic pacm, which echoes an idealism 
often lost on our generation. 

HIE COLOR PURPLE- A black soap opera to 
drain your tear ducts. A black woman grows 
(root social and persona) slavery into an accom- 
plished and fulfilled human bring. Director 
Steven Spielberg milks every melodramatic 
dluallon for all ll Is wortli, Minting the villains 
*D black and the heroines all innocent and pure 
it heart. Whoopi Ooldbcrg, Oprah Winfrey, 


Danny CiMver nnd I hi- rest c*f the cast lend a 
helping hutul what is assuredly the most 
pnrfcvMOiul tear-jerker tube made in yers. No 
wonder it is such a Ixtx office success. 

DANCE WITH A STRANGER - The story of 
the hist woman u< go to the- gallows in Britain, 
found guilty of murder. This stylish picture 
portrays Ruth Ellis (played by newcomer 
Miranda Richardson) as a nightclub entertain- 
er moving between the fnsenution of decadent 
scion of nobility Rupert F.verett and the stolid 
udmlrutii>n of middlc-rinss lan Holm. Director 
Mike Newell leads them in typical TV-piay 
fashion, staying wry close to the characters, as 
if Urey existed in a uuivcr.se apart with no 
background whatsoever. 

UONNA El. OR AND HER TWO HUSBANDS - 
Jorge Amado's novel about a woman wedded 
to (he spirit of her irreverent first husband, a 
charming rogue, while being the devoted wife 
of an elderly, boring pharmacist the rest of the 
time, is given piquant treatment by director 
Nino Baretto, fully exploiting the considerable 
charms of Sonia Braga in ihelcad, 

FLESH AND BLOOD - This is a bioody 
spectacle of (he Middle Ages at their worst. 
Shot by Dutch director Paul Verttoeven in 
SpaJ n , the film features Dutch superstar Rutger 
Hauer as tbe leader of a brutal mercenary gang 
roaming across a continent ravaged by the 

^ wars^tt verty, misery and, most of all, 
im. There Is hardly any redeeming 
feature to be found in humanity, as portrayed 
here, but Conan and Rarnbo fans will lick their 
Ups in delight. 

GINGER AND FRED - Two aging entertain- 
ers. once famous for their Oinger Rogers-Fred 
Astaire imitation, are reunited for a New 
Year's mammoth show on Italian TV . Fellini at 
his fiercest, caricatures television and its com- 
mercials, but at the same time cringes in fear of 
changing fashions and old age. Giulielta Masi- 
na and Marcello Mastroianni are exquisite as 
the couple of hBVc-bcem. 

HANNAH AND HER SISTERS - Woody Allen 
In a Chekhovisn mood focuses on three New 
York sisters, their partners, their parents and 
(heir romantic tangles in a marvellously ba- 
lanced, funny and reflective mood. Mia Far- 
row, Barbara Hcrshey, Dianna Wlcsl, Michael 
Caine, Maureen O'SulUvan and Alien himseir, 
at their best. 

JOSHUA THEN AND NOW - Ted Kotchcff 
adapts another Mordcchai Richter novel but 
this la a far cry from Duddy Kravltz. Joshua 
Shnplra Is another alley col from Montreal's St- 
Urban neighbourhood, who almost makes it as 


a writer and marries into (he aristocracy, only 
to realise that he will never be rid of his 
proletarian roots. Cut from a four-hour TV 
mini-series, this is fragmented and stammering, 
but has its funny moments among its many 
dreary ones. James Woods is far too earnest in 
(he lead; Gabrieiic [.azure is mainly decorative 
as his spouse; and Alan Arkin sicbIs most 
Scenes as hi* father. 

KISS OPTHE SPIDERWOMAN - A homosex- 
ual and a revolutionary share the same cell in an 
imaginary jail of ah imaginary authoritarian 
stale. Their ensuing relationship dwells on the 
relative notions of freedom, escape and im- 
afiinaiion. A fascinating, complex novel by 
Manuel pule becomes a virtuoso piece for two 
actors, William Hun (who got an Oscar for his 
performance) and Raul Julia. It is tensely 
directed by Hector Babenco, often confusing 
and as often entrancing. 

MONA LISA - Worth seeing for the perform- 
ance ol Bob Hoskins as an outdated gangster 
who, after seven years In jail, becomes the 
bodyguard of a black call-girl servicing clients 
ail over London. Strong direction by Neil 
Jordan. Kathy Tyson is persuasive as the 
high-class hooker with a big chin on her shoul- 


der, but the script aspires to 
ties U never achieves. 


licprafundi- 


MY BEAUTIFUL LAUNDRETTE -One of the 
best British films In yean shows how dynamic 
immigrants are taking over tired and decadent 
Albion. Stephen Frears directs with gusto a 
remarkable cost, notably headed by Daalel 
Day Lewia and Saeed Jeffrey. 

OTELLO - Franco ZeBrcUl'l adaptation of 
Verdi's opera Is stunning visually, and bound to 
fascinate those who are less concerned with 
fidelity to the Bard and the original score and 
more Interested in action on the screen. Ffacido 
Domingo has found Ms best On rote yet; Katya 
RiccJarelii looks like (be clonic Desdemona; 
and Justino Diaz Is a logo who seems to be 
trained for tbe cinema. However, chunks of 
missing music and numerous dramatic liberties 
are bound to enrage the purists. 

PALE RIDER - Clint Eastwood h back in the 
Wild West, directing himself In a movie that 
resembles an uneasy combination of Shone, 
For o Fistful of Dolton and High Noon. A 
preacher comes from nowhere to save a small 
community of gold-miners, threatened by In- 
dustrial competition, which on lop of It all b 
also an ecological menace. There are biblical 
quotations with interpretations, and the East- 
wood image reaches formidable - not just 
mythical but truly religious - proportions, as if 
he ware some kind of avenging angel before 


whom one must kneel and pray. Visually, the 
film is very much a spectacle: ihcniaiienlly it is 
almost grotesque. Carrie Snodgrass and 
Michael Aforiarty co-star. 

RICOCHETS - The life of an Israeli patrol in 
Lebanon during the last few weeks hcforc the 
pull-back is portrayed front a strictly Israeli 

E ofnl of view. The soldiers arc endearing, 
uniane and bright: the Arabs, a faceless 
threat . The realist ic acting creates on authentic 
atmosphere, almost as if this were a 
documentary shot by one side about its own 
people and limited only tolhoi aspect. As far os 
this goes, director EH Cohen made an efficient, 
often moving portrait of the life, frustrations 
and pent-up anger of the average Israeli soldier 
fighting v war whose essence has long been lost 
on him. Ronnie Pinkovitch, Alon Aboutboul 
and Shaiil Mizrahi head one of the most 
homogeneously successful casts in recent 
Israeli (Unis. 

A ROOM WITH A VIEW - Adapted from an 
early E.M. Forster novel, James ivory's film Is 
an amusing society game. In which everybody 
tries to keep up appearances and anyone who 
doesn't la considered dangerous to the well- 
being of the gentry. Helena Bonham -Car ter is 
almost prepared lo rive up passionate Julian 
Sands for snobbish Daniel Day-Lewis, while 
Maggie Smith wrings her hands in despair, 
doing ail the wrong things, which lead, of 
course, to the right results. 

RUNAWAY TRAIN - Two escaped convicts 
board a driverless train racing amok on its way 
to nowhere, in a tense and well-acted thriller by 
America a- bared, Russian director Andrei 
Konchalovsky. There may be significant poli- 
tical allusions to prison states, nnd philosophic- 
al ones, concerning man'sobligation to struggle 
against hh fate to iho very last, but Ihr action Is 
the thing. John Voight and Eric Roberts were 
both nominated for Academy Awards, and 
quite rightly so. 

RUTHLESS PEOPLE- Abrahams. Zucker & 
Zuckcr, the zany trio responsible far Airplane 
and Top Secret , in an almost conventional 
mood. Inspired by O'Henry and Damon Ru- 
nyon, offer comedy about a kidnapped rich 
heiress who drives everybody mad around bet, 
including ihe poor kidnappers. Belie Midler 
and Danny oe Vito gesticulate their way 
through. 

8IIOAH- A unique experience in the annals of 
our century, a brilliantly conceived, deeply 
disturbing and profoundly at feeling mammoth 


work, which takes the Holocaust out of the 
history books and drops it right In our bps. In 
nine and a half hours of interviews, Claude 


Lanzmarm fills in all the details which trans- 
form the mechanism of genocide from an 
Abstract idea to horrific reality and at the same 
rfnrc offers a despairing image of the world 
which could conceive it so thoroughly nnd 
could go nn living without learning anything 
out of it. No responsible human being can 
afford to miss this essential lesson. 

SILENT MOVIE - Truly silent , not a word 
spoken In this hysterical comedy directed by 
Mel Brooks who also stars ns u director trying 
to make a silent movie in Hollywood. Mad 
goings on with Ids buddies Many Feldman and 
Dom De Luise. 

SOME LIKE IT HOT - Brilliant Billy Wilder 
force about two musicians hiding in drag from 
gangsters' hunting them, with zany Blonde 
offering assistance. Tony Curds, Jack Lemmon 
and Marilyn Monroe who has never been 


STRANGER THAN PARADISE - A black- 
and-white. absolutely of f-of • !he -beaten ■ t rack- 
comedy . A Hungarian girt visits her relatives In 
America, and is stranded with a distant cousin 
who finds her un-cool becauve sbe disrupts his 
routine. Soon enough however, he likes her 
enough to travel to Cleveland with a friend to 
visit her and take her no a trip to Florida. This 
toad movie uses an original technique in which 
each scene consists of only one shot, observing 
characters from a fixed point ond allowing the 
spectator to pcrcicvc the humour of a situation 
Instead of forcing il on hint. The Aim takes 
getting used to, but once ynu do it is very 
gratifying. 

TROUBLE IN MIND- Another Intimate piece 
from director Alan Rudolph (Choose Me), this 
time about an ex-cop released from jail (Kris 
KristolTcrson) who goes back to the bar kc pt Ity 
an old acquaintance (Genevieve Bujold) where 
he meets a worthless punk (Keith Carradlnoj 
and Ills timid wife (Lori Singer). Carradinc 
dreams of easy tkehes, Singer lakes up with 
Kristofferson for relief, and the movio com- 
bines lots of atmosphere with some very tough 
action. Chrtractersare stronger than plot. 

VAGABONDE- French director Agnes Varda 
points the portrait of the ultimate drop-oul 
deciding to reject society, a secretary rcnising 
any compromises whatsoever, sinking deeper 
into her own private hell of solitude and misery 
as the price she has to pay for total and absolute 
freedom. A powerful and depressing filar, 
featuring an unusually strong performance by 
Sandrine Bonnairc. 

Some of the aims listed Bra restricted to adult 
audiences. Please check with the cinema. 


2nd week 

POLTERGEIST n 

Sat. 7. 9: 15 

' Weekdays 4:30, 6:45, 9 


Sth week 

HANNAH AND 
.HER SISTERS 

*MiCHAELS?&E tenJ 

Fri. ID p.m, 

Sal. knd weekdays 7, 9 


RAMAT GAIN) 


ARMON Tel. 720706 

SUDDEN IMPACT 
Rl. 10 p.m.; Sat, , Sun. 7:30, 9:30 

• .. PALE RIDER 

. Mon., 7110. 7:30,9:30 

> ‘ ANY WHICH WAY 
. Wed., Thur. 7:30; 9:30, 


-2 «h*eek 

HANNAH AND 
HER SISTERS 

Fri: 10p.m. 

.-Cjt; tad ttqekdaw 7:15, 9:30 


2dd week 

BLUE VELVET 

Fri. 10. Sat. 7:15,9:40 
Weekdays 4:45, 7:15, 9:40 
Will bo attacked, argued about and 
cherished for years to come.. . 
Newsweek 


4th week 

KISS OF THE 
SPIDERWOMAN 

Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sal. 7,9:40 
Weekdays 5,7, 9M 

MARYPOPPINS 
Sol. U a.m. 


7Ut week 

3HOMMESET 

UNCOUFIN 

Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sat. 7:30, 9:40 
Weckdaya 5, 7:30.9:40 

. CARE BEARS 
Sal. 11a.m. 


• Sfhweek 

JOSHUATHEN 
AND NOW 



GIVATAYIM 


RADAR T«l. 719002 

HAUNTED 

HONEYMOON 

Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sal. 7:15, 9:30 
Weekdays 4:30, 7: IS. 9:30 


RAMAT 

HASHARON 


KOCHAV Tel. 491979 

RUNAWAY 
TRAIN 

Fri.9:30p.a>;, 11:45 
Sat. and weekdays 9:30 p.m. 

YOUNGBLOOD 

Sat. and weekdays? 

dardasim 

Sal. 11a.m.; Tue., Ibor. 4 

BEING THERE : 

: Sal. 1:30 p.m . ! : V • 


PETAH TIIO/A 


G.HECKALI v- ■ 
, Tel. 917374 
todweek ■ ; ’ , ■' 

CLANOFTBE 
CAVE BEAR 

Frt.t0p.rn. 

Sat. and weekdays 7:15, 940 

5.C. MECRaR 

■fthwtek , - ; 

HANNAH AND 
HERSISTERS 


Mhwcek 

THE COLOR 
PURPLE 

Frt. 10 p.m. 

Sat. 6:45, 9:30 
Weekdays 4:15, 6:45, 9:30 


HERZL1YA 


DANACCADIA 
CINEMA CLUB 

Tel. 052-557799 

Fri. 2:30 

EMERLAD FOREST 
Sal., Sun., Mon., TUe., 7,930 

HEARTHBURN 

Wed., Thur. ,7, 9:30 

THE REVOLT 
OF JOB 

DANIEL HOTEL 

The Auditorium 

Sat., Sun., fd ou. 6:45,9:30 ’ 

LESDEUX 

ANGLAISES 

Tuc., Urn*. 7:15, 9i30 

TANGOS 

ND Tdt 54076^ 

; 2 nd week . 

HAUNTED • '3 
HONEYMOON 

■ Sal. 7:15, 9:30 . 

Wpekdayi 4:30.7:15,9:30 


RICOCHETS 

("2 Fingers From Sldon”) 
Sat. and weekdays 7:15, 9:15 


HOLOIM 


ARMON HAMEHUDASH 
Tel. 842431 

ABOUT LAST 
NIGHT 

★ ROB LAW 

Sat. and weekdays 7: IS, 930 

. Sat. 11:30 p.m.:TARZOON 
Thur. 11:30 p.m.; SILENT MOVIE 

KUlNASfloLON 
SECRET ADMIRER 

Sat., Sun., Mon., TUc. , Thur. 
7:15,930 

OUTSIDERS 

Sun. , Moo. , Tue. , Thur. 4 


3rd week 

RUTHLESS 

PEOPLE 

Fri. 10p.m. 

Sat and weekdays 7:15, 9:30 

VOY ' fei.fcftl 

PSYCHO HI 

FH. 10 p.m.. Sal. 7:15, 9:30 
Weekdays4:30, 7:15.9:30 


KIRYATONO 


COMMUNITY 

F.X. 

Murder By Uuilon - 
Fri. !0p.m.;SaL II a.m. 
Mon. 6:30; Wed, 430. 6:30 

MACARONI 

Mon., Wed. 9 p.m.; Tue. 8 




December 13-Dcccmber 20 
Frt. 14:00 Satjrrfcqu dir: Federico 
fUtinl; 14:00 Tbe Beet of French 
CoauntnUb (ssnaU Hall); T6;30 
.. Otto der Him dir: Xnvw Schwar- 

SB? 1 17: SV. Prathers with ihe 
Mark Brothers; 19:30 Peeping 
' . Toma difi Urt Zohar; 21:30 Cal 
dlnPBlO'Oqoqor 

Sun: 19 :00 Tb* Best of FrwcbCom- 

Mon. 16:00 Interview WHh Clnude 
Lanzmadn, followed by screehlpg 
. of Pdtrrqwjl Israeli. 19:00 The Ro- 
man Spring of Mr*. Stone with 
Vivien Leigh' and Wancn Beatty 
(small hDllk2|k 15 Three Daya and 
a Child «n Uri Zohar: 2lriJ0 
SoraetfifnB.Wfid dir: lack uarfein. 
in ihe- presence of the director 
. (smMI Ml); 21 :45 The BnstwUaoa 
•' air: lamas Ivory . 

Tup, (6:00 Lurie Come Home dir: 


Fred M. Wilcox; 1940 CUfcen 
Kant dir: Orson Welles ■ 19.00 
MoaOnde dir: Jacques Ted (email 
hall); 21:15 lMyrentara dir: 
Michelangelo Anion to hi; 21:30 
Remo WOllamei The ' Adventure 
Begins dir: Guy Hamilton . 

Wed. 19:00 I Wanna .Hold Your i 
Hand dir: Robert Zeraeckh; 
19:00 Ordei dir: Cdrl Dreyw 
CunaB hall); 20:45 Klngi of the 

- Rond dir: wun Wooden; 21:15 La 
Node dir; Michelangelo Anto- 
nioni 

Thu, 19:00 Betrayal dir: David 

' Jones; Y 
Forest dir:. Sal 
haU):21:30 Into the Night dir John 
Landis; 21:45 L'EriUwdlr: Mkhe- 
Urfgelo Antonioni (small tail); 
24-J50 Uu Fife dir: Jean^Pierre Mel-' 
rilte 

Fri. 14:00 Out of Africa dir: Sidney 
Pollack 


Wdfton Garden -Dweeb llevron, JERUSALEM -Tel. ,724131 





































